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ABSTBACT 

The historical development of acadenic advising, the 
methods employed to provide this service, and the interrelationship 
cf this process with other campus constituencies are examjjied. 
Academic advising in American higher education has evcived from a 
routine, isolated, single-purpose, faculty activity to a 
comprehensive process o;f academic, career, and personal development 
performed by personnel frcm most elements of the campus community. 
The most common advising delivery systems include faculty advising, 
professional staff advisors in advisement centers, and peer or 
paraprofessional advising programs. The advising and registration 
functions provide an effective interface for cooperative effort, and 
another administrative Interface is consolidated under the area of 
student affairs. The most obvlcus Interface in the advising prog' .m 
is with the faculty, primarily through developmmt and implementation 
of the curriculum. Three primary conclusions are drawn from the 
analysis of the literature on academic advising: (1) advising cannot 
be done in isolation; (2) there is no single formula for a successful 
advising program; and (3) academic advising will play s more 
prominent role in the future of higher education. A bibliography ani 
eight recommendations that could be used by institutions as they 
assess their advising prograffl— including implementation of assessment 
studies and reward systems—are included. (SH) 
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Foreword 



The academic quality or reputation of an institution is often 
measured by its parts: the national ranking of its faculty, the type of 
facilities, and the basic intelligence of its students. This type of dis 
Crete measurement misses one of the most important elements that 
determines academic quality: academic effectiveness or fit. Academic 
effectiveness can be defined as the degree to which the academic ca* . 
pabilities and needs of a student are met by the curriculum of the 
institution. 

Concern for academic fit should start when a student applies fo r ad« 
mission. The question ihould be asked, Does the school offer a cur- 
riculum that meets this particular student's educational goals? If the 
answer is no, then the student should be advised to apply elsewhere. 
Concern for fit should continue through a student's education. As stu- 
dents mature, their educational goals normally change. Sometimes 
this change is only slight; in other cases it may mean a total revamp* 
ing of a student's academic program. The effectiveness of an institu- 
tion's academic program is dependent on how accurately changes in 
the student's educational goals are identified and how carefully the 
student's academic program is adjusted to reflect ihese changes. 

The keystone to this process is the quality of academic advice given 
to the student. Academic advising starts at the time a student applies 
for admission and continues untirgraduation; it involves not only 
faculty but sUidcnt affairs staff and student peers. In short, academic 
advising is a complex process that continuously involves the envire 
campus. 

In this Rese*. c. •Report. Thomas |. Grites, Director of Academic 
Advising at Stockton State College, has taken a comprehensive look at 
the academic advising pr(x:css. After reviewing the historical develop- 
ments, delivery systems* and interinslitutional interfacing of academic 
advising* Dr. Grites develops a set of eight recommendations that 
could be used by institutions as they assess their own advising pro- 
grams. 

Jonathin D. Fife, Director 

I ERIC Clearinghouse on Higher Education * 
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Overview 



Academic advising in American higher education has evolved from 
a routine, isolated, single-purpose, faculty activity to a comprehensive 
process of academic, career, and personal development performed by 
personnel from most elements of the campus community. This evolu- 
tion has resulted from changing enrollment patterns, a new diversity 
of college students, increased student involvement in academic pro- 
cesses, and the recent economic and labor conditions of the country; 
it has been reflected in the attitudes toward advising, a changing defi- 
nition of advising, and a limited number of theoretical models of ad- 
vising. 

The attitudinal changes toward advising have been stimulated by 
student concerns for more interpersonal campus relationships, by 
the need for better academic planning, and by the concern over in- 
creased attrition rates. A new definition describes academic advising 
as a decision-making process during which students realize their 
maximum educational potential through communication and informa- 
tion exchanges with an advisor. It is ongoing, multifaceted, and the 
responsibility of both student and advisor. The advisor senes as a 
facilitator of communication, a coordinator of learning experiences, 
nd a referral agent. Few theoretical models of this complex process 
exi-st; rather, descriptions of various advismg delivery systems pre- 
vail in the literature. 

Tlie most common advising delivery systems include faculty ad- 
vising, professional staff advisors in advisement centers, and peer 
or paraprofessional advising programs. Though most often criticized, 
faculty advising still prevails and should not be assumed ineffective. 
Where feasible, however, centralized advising efforts, utilizing faculty, 
staff, peer, and paraprofessional advisors to serve more students and 
those with special advising concerns, should be considered. Specialized 
techniques of delivery in academic advising include computer-assisted 
advising, self-advising, group advising, the use of advising contracts, 
and various outreach advising programs. These techniques are adapt- 
able to any of the common delivery systems. 

Attitudinal changes toward academic advising have resulted from 
the interface of many campus elements with this process and the 
cooperative effort that must be maintained among them. Academic ad- 
vising begins with admissions recruitment when prospective students 
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are introduced to the total academic environment. <Furthennorc, ad- 
vising enhances retention by pi^viding stu^^U with a personal 
"bond^'lolhinnsutution. I 

The advising and registration funtlions provide an effective inters . 
face through their concurrence, information exchanges, and their 
evaluation. These two processes must continually understand and sup- 
port each other to realize mutual benefits. 

The last administrative interface is consolidated under the rubric 
of student affairs. Though student affairs and academic affairs efforts 
historically have often conflicted, Jtljeadvising process may well serve 
as the common element to resolve such conflict. Cooperative aca- 
demic advising efforts have been successful in the areas of career de- 
velopment, orientation, residential living, and even personal coun- 
seling. 

The most obvious interface in the advising program is with the 
faculty, primarily through development and implementation of the 
curriculum. Recent curricular innovations, such as flexible general 
education requirements, external degrees, and credit for life ex- 
perience, have required more emphasis on quality advising. As a re- 
sult faculty development programs have increased and have begun to 
include improvement of advising skills. 

Whatever their context, these interfacing relationships with aca- 
demic advising ultimately affect students. The college experience im- 
parts on students' attitudes, self-concepts, and intellectual and inter- 
personal development, and academic advising could be the significant 
factor in their success or failure, their satisfaction or discontent, and 
their retention or attntion. Certain groups of students liave shown 
somewhat unique advising needs; these include nontraditional (older) 
students, women and minority students, and undecided or explora- 
tory students. Such concern is not, however, equated with an absence 
of student responsibility. One of the best outcomes of the college 
experience should be an acquired sense of responsibility and account- 
ability for actions. 

Three primary conclusions are drawn from this analysis of the 
available literature on academic advising. First, it is obvious that arf- 
vi%\ng cannot be done in isolation. This process must be integrated 
among all constituents of the institution to make the best possible use 
of all fifical, physical, and liuman resources. Second, there is no single 
jovmula for a successful advising program. Each institution and each 
advisor must decide on the appropriate approach to advise individual 
students. And third, academic advising will play a more prominent 
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role in the future of higher education. With declining enrollments, 
increasing costs, and predicted shortages in portions of ^he profes- 
sional labor force, institutions will focus even more strongly on the, « 
recruitment and retention of students. Academic advising has proven 
effective in the latter and will be used as a total institutional process 
in the future. 

To achieve the pot^tial of the academic advising process, certain 
implications must not be overlooked. First, a complete understanding 
of this process is necessary; that iss a published institutional state* 
ment about advising must be clearly articulated, specific objectives 
must be formulated, and the institutional commitment to advising 
must be realized. Second, expert management of all institutional re- 
sources is essential. Revised budget and space allocations, new job 
description.^ and more informal participatory governance and prob- 
lem solving may be required. Finally, certain risks will need to be 
taken. The most critical of these involve hiring, salary negotiations, 
reappointment, promotion, and tenure decisions. Credit for good ad- 
vising and the time required for providing it must be included in 
the institutional reward structure. This will be no easy task, and will 
be risky, but it is essential to the overall success of an advising pro- 
gram. 

The final outcome of this research is a set of recommendations 
that each mstitution should review to determine the current status 
of its advising program. These are as follows: 

(1) Conduct a thorough assessment study of the program's overall 
utility, relevance, and effectiveness. 

(2) Identify one person whose primary responsibility-is to coordinate 
the advising program. 

(S) Implement an advisor selection process to tjinimize the percentage 
of failure the program must endure. 

(4) Develop an advisor training program to insure confidence that the 
program will be effective. 

(5) Develop an evaluation scheme that is both summ.itive and fornin^ 
tive and includes a variety of methods, evaluators. and criteria. 

(6) Implement some type of extrinsic incentive or reward system to 
avoid the erosion of advising back to a perfunctory, unimportant, 
burdensome task. 

(7) Review the total program every five years using similar mcthr 
odolbgies developrd through the first revrommendation. 

(8) Conduct more research on the advising process and its outcomes 
to generate new information about this process, to determine more 

S 
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generalizable approaches, and to re-inveitt fewer wheel*. 

This report is a call to action for many of the idsas and concerns . 
about acadenuc advising that have been reported over the years. 
Trife saggcstionti herein are not only necessary but also quite possible 
with existing resources. Creativity, risk-taking, understanding, coop- 
eration, and commitment are the key elements in this actualization 
process, which must be realized as higher education cni«rs a decade 
cf imc^rtainty. 
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Hisrorica! Develupmenr 



Only recently has the academic advising process become a topic of 
concern in higher eduration. Historically, there had been little varia- 
tion in this process— faculty told students what courses so take :o 
meet the graduation requirements as specified in the vollege catalog. 
Today, however, this |»rocess is performed 'by a wide rsmr.- of per- 
sonnel, requires much more information, inv3lves comprehensive aca- 
demic am! career planning, and influences almost every other institw- 
tional function. 

This newly recognized concern is especially apparent in the nu- 
n-.erous forums th*at have surfaced to discuss the intricacies of aca 
demic advising. Two Natio lal Conferences on Academic Advising 
have already occurred, .ind the third is planned: Regional Seminars 
have been offered by The American College Testing Program; vw- 
ous institutions have conducted local area conferences, many insti^."- 
tions have developed Task Forces, conducted workshops, or estab- 
lished committees to address their unique advising concerns and pro- 
grams; and a new professional organization. The National Academic 
Advising Association (NACADA), has been formed. 

The current concern for acad*^ic advising took a long time to 
develop, since the status quo alwiys seemed adequate. Certain turn- 
abouts and cor.dit'ons in higher edr,cation, however, stimulated 
changes in three primary are? ; the attitudes toward advising, defini- 
tions, and models of the advising process. 

Attitudes 

The early days of Americar higher education presented iio real 
need for a formalized advising structuie imce student bodies I't-re 
small, course offerings limited, and pro^^ms rigid. College presidents 
and their faculties assurn^;<: this respfMi^.omry in an informal manner. 
Not until 1876 was the (;>^t system of faculty advisors, headed by a 
nov-called Dean, formed at Johns Hcf/kins University. Harvard fol- 
lowed in 1889, and by 1940 aJmost "very college and university had 
established some formal system of f:fculty academic advisement. After 
World War II these institutions experienced a tremendous growth in 
enrollments and in diversity of students. As a result most campuses 
developed student service programs in the noninstructional areas of 



housing, financial aid, iob placement, and couweling (DeLislc 1965; 
Appleton, Moore, and Vinton 1978). 

Noticeably absent from ihe list of these new programs was the 
setvjce known as academic advising because faculty felt that advising 
was a curricular, academic function that only they coi!ld perform. 
Today those responsible for advising piX^ams are still associated 
with academic affairs rather than student affairs units by almo t 4:1 
(Carstensen 1979). 

As enrollments continued to swell in the 1950's, fiiculty began to 
limit their energies toward advising. T'iey became dissatisfied with 
the large numbers of advisees, the lack of time, space facilities, and 
information available for advising, the largely clerical tasks involved, 
and the absence of incentives or rewards for advising (DeLisle 1965; 
Borland and Birmingham 1977). Instead, they chose to involve them- 
selves more with consultation and committee work, institutional 
gcivcniance, publishing and research. The use of more part-time 
faculty to meet enrollment demands resulted in high turnover and 
less concern (or students as well (Upcraft 1971). 

Just as the student unrest in the 1960's had an impact on many 
social mores and on other aspects of higher education, so did it have 
its effect on academic advising. Demands for freedom, relevance, and 
participation forced significant changes in the curriculum, especially 
in general education. No longer could advisors merely sign class 
cards- tliey now had to construct the general curriculum for each 
student. Tliis responsibility required much more complete knowledge 
of available courses and student needs, intei.^sts, and abilities. At the 
same time, however, these same faculty were required to develop new 
programs and courses to meet ciirrict^lar demands, conduct more re- 
search, anJ publish more (Borland 197S: Pino 1975). 

Beyond the direct curriculum demands, two other outron;es of the 
1960*s. w^ich affected attitudes toward the advising process, are still 
evident today: stt^^ent evaluations of teaching and the overall stu- 
dent consumer movement in higher education. With student evalua- 
tions of teachinc; now used in promotion and tenure decisions, faculty 
had good reason to concentrate their efforts in the classroom rather 
than in the office as an advisor. Ont-of-class time was better spent 
with students from the class, even at the expense of assigned advisees. 

Students ?ho began to indicate their concern for a more relevant 
and personal cdtiration. During the late I950's they were interested 
in intellectual relationships, but the I960*s generated more concern 
for mterpcrsonal relationships. The student consumer movement 
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artinttated the lack of personal experiences, especially with faculty; 
arademic advising could have fostered such relationships (Betz, Starr, 
and Menne 1972; Bevilacqua 1976; Palladino and Tryon 1978). 

The 1970*s .ughr about new attitudes toward academic advising. 
The unfortunaft! reasons for this change were the economic and labor 
conditions of the country and the shs^rply inaeased attrition of col- 
lege students. 

As enrollments began to decline and operating costs markedly in- 
creased during the 1970's, colleges and universities were faced witb 
severe budgetary crises. R/!duced cuition income, coupled mth in- 
creased costs for energy, equipment, and employees, forced adminis- 
trators to manage their declining resources with much more scrutiny. 
Simultaneously, the supply of faculty members increased, tenure 
quotas were established, and more collective bargaining agreements 
were negotiated. These cond^'rions would appear to have diverted 
fiscal resources and faculty interests away from the advising process. 
However, student conditions have somewhat outweig! these faculty 
and instilulional conditions. 

Student attrition, or the more positive concept, stucu t retention, 
has become a primary focus of administrators in the mid-to-late 1970*s. 
The concept is simple: the more students who remain in the in- 
stitution, the fewer must be recruited from a shrinking pool. The 
resolution, however, is not so simple. 

An even more diversified student body now attends our institu- 
tions. Unemployed Vietnam veterans, socioeconomically disadvantaged 
students who often lack the necessary skills for success in college, 
older adults, and other "nontrnditional" students are enrolling in much 
greater numbers. For most of these students the college atmosphere is 
very threatening, and their retention potential is low. Even tlK^ mnre 
typical college students exhibit a relatively low retention potential. 
Most of these students are imdecided about curriculum pursuits, 
question their emplo\Tnent potential upon graduaiion. and transfer 
schools. 

The advising process, in which these students have inilividual con^ 
tacts witlr a variety of institutional representatives, has been recog- 
nized as an important medianisni for retaining students. Advisors 
can minimize the threat to nontraditional students and reduce the 
uncertaknty of others throiigh their own knowledge and roncern, 
and through referrals to other campus service agencies. The net 
effect of such relationships is increased retention and possibly sur- 
vival. 



The threshold of the 1980's suggests a continuation of the eco- 
nomic characteristics and of the attitudes toward academic advi»- , 
ing as developed in the 1970's, except that they will be mors em- 
phatic. Operational costs are sure to rise; the number of high school 
graduates will decrease; undergraduate enrollments will decline in 
four-year institutions; baccalaureate degrees will begin to decline 
while graduate and professional degrees will increase; and full-time 
faculty positions will decrease (Chronicle 1978; Centra 1979). The 
combination of these conditions will result in keener competition for 
students, for job security of faculty and staff, and for all sources of 
monies. Institutions will be forced to concentrate on the quality of 
education they provide to face this competition. Advising will help 
provide this quality as a competitive means to attract and retain stu- 
dents, to recognize faculty and staff contributior anJ to make the 
best possible use of resources. 

Definitions 

Just as the attitudes toward academic advising chanc;ed very little 
until the 1950's, the general concept of advising showed little change. 
Until this time advising was merely seen as a prescriptive, adminis- 
trative activity, whereby faculty approved certain courses for students 
to take. During the time of redirected faculty activity, however, the 
advising process was likened to teaching because of its relation to 
academic, educational, and career involvement and to the communica- 
tions processes involved (Robertson 1958; Crookston 1972). 

With more emphasis on interpersonal relationships during the 
1960's, advising was pe^ctived as more of a counseling function. Ad-, 
visors, mostly faculty, wert expected to show more concern for stu- 
dents and to develop closer relationships with them. Neither faculty 
nor counselors were receptive to these expectations; this probably 
contributed to the growing rift between faculties and the relatively 
new student service programs (Borland 1978). 

The 1970's, however, necessitated cooperative efforts among all 
constituencies of hifilier education to address students' psychological 
development, social responsibility, and occupational futures. These 
efforts have resulted in a new developmental advising definition or 
concept and advisor role. Academic advising is now described as a 
decisionmaking process during which students clear up certain con- 
fusion and realize their maximum educational potential and benefits 
through communication and iniormation exchanges with an advisor; 
it is ongoing, multifaceied, and the responsibility of both student and 
advisor. The advisor serves as a facilitator of commimication, a co- 
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ordinatoT of learning experiences through course and career plan- 
ning and academic progress review, and an agent of referral to other 
campus agencies as necessary (Hardee 1970; Kramer and Gardner 
1977; Crockett 1978; Walsh 1979). This definitiojtt-rtBects the cur- 
re It attitudes toward advising, and seems appropriate to launch us 
into the complexities of higher education in the I980's. 

Models 

Although attitudes and the defiritions of advising underwent some 
changes, the same basic model of simple course advising prevailed 
until the 1970's. With a more complex approach to advising, how- 
ever, new models have appeared. An important distinction madie 
here is that models of academic advising are theoretical or funcrionsd 
in nature; they are not simply descriptions of ways in which advising 
is delivered. 

The first formal academic advising model was O'Banion's (1972). 
He suggested that advising became a logical, integrated sequence of 
events including: the exploration of life and vocational goals, pro- 
gram and course choices, and course scheduling. He recommended a 
team approach for the delivery of this service, using faculty, coun- 
selors, and students. 

Although he never called it a model, Crookston (1972) described 
academic advising as a teaching function. Both reject personal and 
vocational decisionmaking and facilitation of the student's rational 
ptocesses, environmental and interpersonal interactions, behavioral 
awareness, and problemsolving, decisionmaking, and evaluation skills 
(p. 12). The advisor, as teacher, stimulates a p(k|tive, shared, active 
approach to both intellectual and interpersonal learning activities in 
this model. 

Two recent advising models were presented in a functional matrix 
format. The 4" x 4" model (Grites 1977) is organized according to cer- 
tain operational functions of advising. These primary, professional, 
personal, and progranimatir advising functions occur during the pre- 
view, planning, process, and postview developmental advising stages. 
Tiiley's (1978) model is organized according to levels of decision- 
making and types of student needs. She described characteristics of 
each of the emergentive, innovative, inventive, productive, and ex- 
pressive levels of decisionmaking as rhey affect each of the intellectual, 
emotional, social, physical, and spiritual needs of students. Both 
authors recommend a \.iriety of i>crsonnel to implement their models. 

Various enhancements, which arc readily adaptable to these basic 
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advisement models, have been suggested. Alternative managerial 
schemes and new professional roles are the most evident of these 
(Brown 1972; Chickering 1973; Kramer and Gardner 1977; Mash 
fortl)coming). As institutions review their advisement programs for 
the 1980's these models and enhancements need to be studied. As 
new theoretical approaches are developed, a variety of delivery systems 
will be examined. These systems are described in the next chapter. 
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Delivery Systems 



Just as classroom instruction is provided through lecture, discus- 
sion, and laboratory methods, and just as research is conducted with 
experimental, survey, and Delphi techniques, academic advising is 
also provided in a variety of ways. This chapter describes the relative 
effectiveness of methods by which advising is provided. 

Faculty Advising 

Student-faculty inte)action has long been revered as an integral 
part of higher education. The instructional faculty have been the pri- 
mary providers of academic services; 79 percent of the advising pro- 
grams currently use this mode (Carstensen 1979). Consequently, many 
efforts have been undertaken to maximize the relationships between 
faculty and students. Bess (197S) presented a model for such inter- 
action requiring constant facilitation of congruence between student 
and faculty needs and dispositions. 

Feldman and Newcomb (1669) concluded that fnculty relationships 
influenced student intellectual development, career decisionmaking, 
and graduate or professional school planning, especially when com* 
plemented and reinforced by peer influences. The most convincing 
support comes from Astin's (1977) conclusion in his longitudinal 
study of student development: 

Student-faculty interaction has a rtronger relationship to student satisfac- 
« tion with the college experience than any other involvement variable or. 
indeed, any other student or institutional characteristic. Students who 
interact frequtiitly with facnitv are more satisfied with all aspects of 
their institutional experience, including student friend&Jiips. variety of 
courses, intellectual environment, and even administration of the in- 
stitution. Finding ways to encourage greater personal contact between 
faculty and students might increase students' satisfaction with their col- 
lege experiences (p. 223). 

He further found that such satisfaction is consistent across most stu- 
dent variables and characteristic:; therefore, it is the faculty member 
who determines the satisfying relationship. 

Recognizing Alberti's (1972) caution about the assumption that 
any faculty contact with students is good and Hallbcrg's (l Ur^ di- 
rective that such interaction must be planned, tlie aradomic aJ/ising 
relationship still seems appropriate to impart facuhy influence. The 
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interaction is delicately balanced between not-sostrohg^-concem for 
academr standards as to smother a, close student-faculty relation- 
ship and not so intimate as to undeimine academic expectations 
(Gamson 1967). Unfortunately, most faculty advising systems are 
based on fhe assumption that this means is the most economic and 
feasible; these assumptions have not always held true. 

Some interesting paradoxes exist in the assessment of the effective- 
ness of faculty advisors. For example, Evans and Neagley (197S) pro- 
vide some of the same reasons for iwcluding as for excluding faculty 
in community college advisement, i.e., interest, knowledw. and the 
time available for advising. Although they have indicated the ad- 
vising role as a nonrelevant function, faculty have oerceived them- 
selves as effective and satisfied in this role (Lonk and Getting 1968; 
Biggs, Brodie, and Bamhart 1975; Borgard, Hombuckle, and Ma- 
honey 1977). 

Students have contradicted their patterns of seeking assistance 
from faculty advisors. Coyle (197 1) found that students chose in- 
structors, even if they were not advisors, as their first source of help 
in five academic problem areas; yet Dilley (1967) found that many 
students preferred not to contact faculty, even when they were avail- 
able. Other studies showed that students went to their instructors 
and advisoR for academic problems in their early years, but later 
went to "no one." Upperclassmen tended to seek academic assistance 
from faculty they knew rather than assigned advisors (Donk and Get- 
ting 1967. 1968; Fahsbender 1970; Towner 1975). 

A final paradox is seen in the generalized claim that faculty ad- 
vising is ineffective. Although many studies showed that students 
were dissatisfied with their advising, most studies that concluded 
faculty advising was ineffective were done as direct comparisons. As 
indicated below, peer advisors, professional staff advisor ^. counselors, 
and graduate students were all more effective than faculty advisors 
when compared directly. Although faculty advising should be used 
as the benchmark for assessing the effectiveness of other advising sys- 
terns, the result of vlirect comparison studies are obvious. 

However, results of direct comparison studies are certain to dis- 
favor faculty. The faculty advisor is expected to teach, publish, do 
research, keep abreast of developments within the discipline, and 
still confer with numerous advisees (and other students) about liberal 
arts education, life goals, course selections, career plans, graduation 
req* itements. advanced sf.idy. academic progress, study habits, extra- 
curricular activities, personal concerns, and employment outlooks. 
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Nonfaculty advisors arc usually concerned exclusively with the advising 
process and often only portions of it. 

One must be cautious not to generalize about the inadequacy of 
faculty advising. This ageK>ld concept has ye*: to be shown intrin- 
sically ineffective and should not be discarded; rather, faculty advis- 
ing should be considered for its effectiveness, especially as it is co- 
ordinated with other delivery sysrcms. 

Advisement Centers 

During the late 1953's and 1960's two new delivery systems were 
introduced. The first was the establishment of the central advisement 
center, which really came about in response to the swelling enroll- 
ments and lessened faculty interest in advising rather than as a con- 
cern for student welfare, as most assume (Baxter 1971). 

The community colleges pioneered a centralized concept through 
the use of counseling center personnel. However, counselors became 
more interested in student psychological concerns and less comfort- 
able in the prescriptive advising role. As a result the advisement 
center evolved. It is usually headed hy a professional staff advisor 
whose primary functions are to understand and use the intricacies of 
instructional systems to facilitate student academic progress. Ad- 
ditional advisors have included faculty, other professional staff, coun- 
selors, and/or students. The center itself becomes a readily available 
repository of information, a monitor of developing student concerns, 
an internal referral and support system, and a "home" for many 
types of students. The campus-wide advisement center concept has 
been extended co individual schools and colleges on many larger 
university campuses (Jones 1963; Burns and Kishler 1972; Pino 1975; 
Siewert 1975; Poison and furich 1979). 

Advisement centers have been especially responsive to the grow- 
ing number of "undecided," "undeclared," or "exploratory" students. 
These students, because of their uncertainty, are less appealing to 
faculty advisors and are more prone to withdrawal and overall dis- 
satisfaction with their tollege lives. The advisement center has pro- 
vided a designated location where such students can receive more 
intensive advising with respect to goal setting, career exploration, and 
decisionmaking (Bonar and Mahler 1976: Trombley 1979). Other 
types of students often served by advisement renters incltide all new 
freshmen, whether undecided or not, dismissed or probationary stu- 
dents, and nondegree students. 

Student perceptions of advi'inR, attitudes toward advisors, and ac- 
curacy in registration have been reported as positive outcomes of a 
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centralized approac(f(Sl^^ 1972; Pino 1975). Specific centralized 
programs, wix.ch have demonstrated this effectiveness and, which the 
reader might consult for possible adaptions, are described in Crockett 
(1978, 1979). 

The centralized advising concept, which grew out 6f numeric 
necessity, has become one of the most viable and effective means oi 
providing academic advising in the last twenty years. The original 
concept has changed, however, to a more comprehensive one that 
will probably be expanded even more in the future. 



Peer/Paraprofessional Advising 

College students have used other students most often when seek^ 
ing sources of assistance in achieving their independence and in 
developing their self-images (Feldman and Newcomb 1969; Upcraft 
1971). To capitalize on this influence, the ''peer helper" concept lias 
been used in orientation, residence halls, tutoring, counseling, and in 
academic advising. 

As a complement lo both faculty and centralized advising syjitems, 
the use of peer and other paraprofcssional advisors is the second 
delivery system that has flourished in recent years. Carstensen (1979) 
reported that 81 percent of the nation's advising programs use peer 
advisors to support the primary mode of advising services, 25 per- 
cent use residence hall stafl, and 11 percent use other nonprofessional/ 
paraprofessional personnel. 

TlY>ugh most programs use undergraduate students to serve truly 
as "peer*' advisors to other undr a;raduatcs, several variations arc 
notewortliy. Montcs and Ortega (1976) developed a peer modeling 
system for nontraditional students that provides emotional, academic, 
and social assistance in meeting their needs. King (1979) developed a 
part-time paraprofessional advising program at Ocean County (com- 
munity) College using retired persons from the community, house- 
wives, and evening advisors who were elsewhere employed during 
the day. These advisors completed a self-paced training program, con- 
ducted a summer Freshman Orientation Program, and continued in- 
dividual advising through the freshman year. The use of paraprofes- 
sionals, rather than peers, may he especially appropriate in the two- 
year college to maintain continuity. Kolor. Burns, and Lucdde (1978) 
used graduate students, who were employed for two years, carefully 
selected, extensively trained, nnd rigorously evaluated, in an advising 
center at the University of Pittsburgh. 
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Beyond the obvious attempts to reduce the numbers of advisees 
per advisor, certain other advantages of peer and paraprotess^onal 
advising- have been advanced. Facuhy advisor time i^ reserved for 
mcM'e in-depth advising; the costs are relatively minimal, as many per- 
form as volunteers; students have more credibility with other stu- 
dents in terms of language, attitudes, and understandings of the 
college environment; their dedication and enthusiasm are immeasur* 
able assets to the institution; channels of communication among stu- 
dents, faculty, and administrators are improved; and it provides stu* 
dents with a leadership experience. These advantages seem to out* 
weigh the potential disadvantages of additional training and super- 
vision, rapid turnover, and the students' obligations to their own 
academic programs (Bonar and Mahler 1976; Parker 1976; Brown 

1977) . 

Evidence that the above outcomes are indeed achieved through peer 
and paraprofessional advising programs is adequate. Students rated 
peer or paraprofessional advisors significantly higher than faculty ad- 
visors on the human interest variables of quality of the advising re* 
lationship, advisee satisfaction, and academic attitude. Furthermore, 
faculty advisors were satisfied with such assistance and were able to 
reduce their own clerical and administrative tasks, and peer advisors 
have also been effective in red*icing the dropout rate, improving 
study skills, and producing higher grades (Upcraft 1971; Murry 1972; 
Baldwin 1975; Brown and Myers 1975; Brown 1977). 

On the other hand, Zultowski and Catron (1976) fou»i4 no sig- 
nificant effects in CPA, attrition, selection of courses or class loads, 
use of colleg.'' resources, satisfaction with the college experience, or 
attitude when student advisors were used; they cautioned that peer 
advisors mostly provide subjective and experiential advice. 

To achieve the outcomes expressed above, ce/tain criteria for select- 
ing peer advisors have been prescribed. The most desirable character- 
istics include the ability to relate to othvr students, farulty, and ad- 
ministrators, problemsolving ability, knowledge of campus policies, 
procedures, facilities, and resources, a strong sense of responsibility, 
reliability, and e :rgy, above-average academic ability, and thought- 
fulness in their own academic planning (l^ptraft 1971; Crockett 

1978) . 

The use of peer/paraprofessional advisors is imreasing and is 
generally successful. With similar precautions as necessary in faculty 
and centralized advising programs, the use of peers/paraprofessionals 
should be sturlicd for its value in the overall advising program. 
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Other Delivery Techniques 

A variety of other methoda exists for enhancing the three basic 
advising delivery systems desaibed above. These methods provide 
various ways in which faculty* professional staff, and peer or para- 
professional advisors can improve their advising skills. The most 
common techniques are desaibed below. 

Camputer-Assisted Advising— Though limited to basic course 
sch'^duling, the use of computer-generated information has proven 
both practical and efficient in academic advising. Some of the specific 
uses of this technique include verification of graduation require- 
ments, identification of students in academic difficulty, demographic 
and course information retrieval, and even the prediction of aca- 
demic success. The obvious advantage to this technique is the rapid 
gathering, compilation, updating, and delivery of data, as well as in 
detf mining course demands, grade trends, and transcript and ad« 
vising errors. In addition it provides a relief from certain repetitious 
advising tasks and the ability to accommodate more students in less 
time. Most authors offer this technique as an effective supplement, 
and not a replacement, for direct personal advising (Juola, Winhumet 
and Whitmore 1968; Vitulli and Singleton 1972; Hadley 1976).» 

Self-Adx'isfment--One outcome of the complete information pro- 
vided through computer-assisted ndvising has been that students 
are better able to advise themselves with respect to course selections. 
The economy of time is obvious. 

Although self-advisement teclmiques have most often been di- 
rectly compared to other specific techniques, the evidence is favor- 
able. Self-advised students committed fewer enrollment errors, 
especially when a handbook and /or personal assistance were avail- 
able (Recer 1969; Lewis 1972). 
Some students are able to complete all course requirements without 
dvisor assistance, and indeed a certain amount of self-advisement 
should be encouraged as a stimulus for more student responsibility 
in decisionmaking. This is not to suggest, however, the weakening of 
the advisor role; rather, it is strengthcired. Self-advisement might even 
result in better advisor performance, since students will . come to the 
advising s^.^sian better prepared to receive advice. Such preparation 
does depend^ the availability and clarity of written materials, such 
as catalogs, class schedules, handbooks, and curriculum guides. 

JThe reader Is rererred to Spencer et al (1976), Altken and Conrad (1977). 
Crockett (1978). and Pommrehn (1978) for specific examples of effective com* 
puter-asslsted programs and materials^ 
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Group Advising— Another economy-of-time technique, although 
not used as extemively as one would expect, is group advising. Regu- 
larized group advising avoids repetition of common information, 
demonstrates the similarity of students' concerns, facilitates invest!- 
gaHon of specific facts, encourages consideration of various dzss 
schedufesiahd career options, and can save money (Katz 197S; Bonar 
antf Mahler 1976; McCusKer and Osterlund 1979). 
. -Most research on this technique has been in group counseling, and 
esp^rially with low-ability, high-risk, and probationary studenU, 
rather than in group academic advising. The findings indicate th^t 
group counseling techniques can produce effective results in re- 
tention, increased CPA, academic and personal adjustment, and 
changes in personality characteristics in such students, but the evi- 
dence is not ovenvhelmingly conclusive. Specific to group academic 
advising, positive results havv; been found in student and faculty 
satisfaction with advising, in more appropriate course selection, and 
in increased retention (Lewis 1972; Hutchins and Miller 1979). 

Such success need not be limited to students, however. Groups of 
advisors might meet with some of their advisee:* to complement each 
other in sharing information, suggestions, and interpretations. 

Advising Contracts— The advising process may be only a part of a 
larger contract that each stm ent has with the institution. By ac- 
cepting an oRer of admission the student agrees to pay certain fees 
for services to demonstrate certain academic performance so as to be 
retained and eventually graduated, and io abide by certain social 
rules and regulations. Some institutions offer complete degree pro- 
grams in which the student's entire curriculum is contracted 
separately from published requirements. 

In the context of everyday academic advising, however, the use of 
contracts has been limited. Kramer and Gardner (1977) desaibed the 
advising contract as a negotiated agreement between student and ad- 
visor that includes a shared definition of what is to be accomplished, 
the principal duties of each party, and the procedures to he used to 
monitor, evaluate, or change that relationship (p. 26). It specifies the 
goals and Ihnits of the relationship, the available resources for both 
parties, a review schedule, and might include a visual planning 
model. Contracts can be used in planning the long-term advising re- 
lationship or for more specific aspects* e.g., having the undecided 
student take an interest inventory* having the uninvolved student 
participate in an activity, or having the failing student find study 
skills or tutoring assistance. 
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Although no specific research is available on the success of this 
advising technique, its use with probationary students and minority 
students has been suggested (Barlow and Wright 1976; Nicvcs 1977). 

Outreach £//orfj— The above advising schemes normally occur in 
the confines of the advisor's office. Some advising programs, in assum- 
ing a more proactive role, have been extended to other parts of the 
campus and beyond 

On the campus such efforts have included direct mailings and 
artistic posters encouraging students to be advised, "problem cen- 
teis" dnrng peak advising periods, and live-in advisors in residence 
halls. Stein and Spille (1974) reported a doubling of advisor in-office 
appointments, reduced student procrastination and more informal 
student*advisor interaction as a result of "hallway advising" in stra- 
tegic student traffic locations. 

Off the campus these efforts have included articulation advising 
in "feeder" community colleges (Grites and Teague 1978), community- 
based educational counseling for adults across an entire state (Thomp- 
son and Jensen 1977), and a Mobile Advisement Center in the wont 
ghetto communities of Los Angeles (Dyste 1970). Each of these pro- 
grams has perceived benefits in enrollments and attitudes toward the 
institution. 

An Integrated Approach 

As shown above, a variety of institutional personnel and methods 
can .be used to provide effective academic advising. The obvious 
questions for deans, directors, a id vice presidents are: Which delivery 
system is best for my campus? for my students? for my advisors? The 
answer must be: Whatever works best. And this is not a clichi. 

The key to a successful delivery system will be determining the 
best combination for each individual institution, advisor, and in- 
deed each indivi'^ual student. Where a single type of advisor is used, 
perhaps some of enhancement techniques need to be emp >yed. 
Where a combination of personnel is used, the same technique : 
be attempted through a team approach. 

The important determinant is the integration of personnel and 
techniques. No singular, isolated advising approach can provide ail 
students with assistance in all academic, vocational, personal /social 
and administrative matters. Rather than attempting to provide the, 
same advisement for all students, alternative advising schemes should 
be encouraged. An integrated approach is a must: the information in 
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thb chapter provides an ''awareness bank" from which to select and 
develop one's own efficient and effective advising deli^n nem. 



Intraimtitutional Interfacing 



Academic advising has recently been realized as a process that in- 
fluences or is affected by each major entity on the campus. This 
chaptet' provides an analysis of these interfacing relationships and 
the relative consequences o£ each. The first three relationships con- 
cern administrative units. 

Admissions and Rekention 

An analysis of the impacts involving the advising process begins 
with the student's initial experience with the institution* i.e., through 
admission. Not only does advising begin at this point, but so also 
docs the retention pf these students. It is necessary, then, to examine 
simultaneously the interfacing relationship of the advising process 
with both admission and retention efforts. 

Admissions — The strength of an admissions program is often 
measured by the number of students recruited. Attractive brochures* 
multimedia spectacles, campus open houses, traveling road shows, 
frisbees, T-shirts, and other gimmicks are all proven techniques for 
publicizing the institution and increasing applications. There are, 
however, certain limitations of the recruitment prov^ss that must be 
realized to maximi<.e retention. These limitations include: the over* 
all pool of candidates, the characteristics of t' e^e candidates, and the 
approaches used to attract them. 

First, there is little question that the number of first-time stu- 
dents will continue to decline during the 1980's. The 18-to-21 -year-old 
population will decrease by 11 percent by 1985 and more thereafter; 
contrary to popular assumptions, the older student population will 
decrease by 8 or 9 percent by 1985; a weak job market, inflation, 
migration, tax limitations, and a projected increase in military re- 
cruiting will further contribute to this decline (Centra 1979; New 
Jersey 1979). One beneficial outcome is that more institutions will 
have the opportunity to concentrate oa the quality of education they 
provide for their students (Centra 1979, p. 62). One way to concen- 
trate on this quality is to attract the right students, 

Second, recruitment efforts have too often been concentrated on 
quantities of students. But to increase retention and to concentrate 
on the quality of education, more emphasis must now be placed on 
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the quttUties of these students. These qualities are not measured 
solely by test scores, grade-point averages, and class rank, but also by 
such criteria as their admission status, financial ability, attitudes, and 
perceptions. 

Various studies have indicated the value in such assessment. Sed- 
lacek and Brooks (1976) identified seven noncognitive variables used 
to predict the success or diagnose potential problem areas for mi- 
nority students. Yale (1978) observed that more transfer students are 
being admitted, yet transfers historically drop out more often than 
full-time entering freshmen. Huddleston and Weibe (1978) determined 
the relative cost-efFectiveness of competing admissions efforts through 
a market segments analysis. A similar strategy resulted in a 10-per- 
cent transfer student enrollment increase (Leister and MacLachlan 
1976). Hadley (1977, 1978) reported several studies concernmg "re- 
admitted*' students. They were more likely to return the longer they 
bad originally been in attendance, tended to return to the same type 
of institution, and earned higher grades tlie longer they were delayed 
reentry. 

Admissions efforts also should assess the group of students that 
has been fully admitted bui. fails to attend. Reasons for nonatten- 
dance have included untimely fiinncial-aid decisions, institutional size, 
lack of housing, and in personalization, some of which may be per- 
ceived rather than real (Hadley 1977; Grites and Teague 1978; Brown 
1979). Other characteristics that might be reviewed include whether 
the institution is the student's first choice, the institution's perceived 
academic reputation relative to competing schools, and the student's 
own expected satisfaction, academic success, and retention (Chronicle 
1979). With complete knowledge of the student market, more effective 
recruitment approaches can be devised. 

The third admissions limitation is in the type of recruitme^.t ap- 
proach used. One type might be called the "Madison Avenue" ap- 
proach. It is decidedly a marketing scheme designed to sell a com- 
petitive product to as many buyers as can be uccommodated. This 
approach might be successful in securing new enrollments, but will 
likely not succeed in retaining those enrollments unless the product 
is of quality. 

A Iietter way to recruit would be through the "best fit" approach. 
This approach uses the information on student characteristic) de- 
scribed above to seek out and admit those students whose potential 
for matriculation and graduation are the greatest. Such an approach 
necessitates clearly articulated institutional values, preferences, in- 
structional ethos, living conditions, personalized attention, and even 
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weaknesses (Cope and Hannah 1975; Morstain 1977; Huddleston and 
Weibe 1978; Yale 1978). Brown (197S) found that such "matching" 
was the main discriminator in studentsV decisions to enroll. 

Probably the best approach is the •'iruth-in-advertising'' concept. 
Students, as consumers of educational services, are entitled to a fair 
investment return when they accept an offer of admission. Institu- 
tions have the re^ponsibilitv to help students become more sophisti* 
cated shoppers by providing comparative information regarding access 
to the institution, proccses affecting students, and the outcomes of 
the educational experience (Titterington 1978). 

Whether the information is printed, set to music, on film, or merely 
spoken, can it be delivered? Are the courses and programs really 
avaiilable? Does the student body really represent all 50 states and 
numerous foreign countries? Is fin^-icial aid really available? Are all 
those trees, lakes, tennis courts, and parking spaces really there? Arc 
graduates really being employed? Do advisors really help students? If 
the answer to any of these questions is "No," then piospective stu- 
dents should be so informed. When the institution does not have the 
necessary capacity, when it lacks competence on the faculty, when it 
^ lacks critical facilities or other resources ari has no access to them, 
then it must be candid about its limitations (Chickering 1973, p. 
75). 

What is the role of academic advisinp; in the admissions scheme? 
The advising process cannot increase the candidate pool, but it can 
help assess student and institutiinal characteristics to provide pro- 
spective students with assurance that ihcir needs, interests, and abili- 
ti^^ are congruent with wliat the institution has to offer. Two steps 
seem critical in this assessment. 

The first step is to include advisinp^ personnel in the recruitment 
process. Admissions counselors arc able to provide a wide range of 
campus-wide information, but they cannot be expected to interpret 
the policies of each academic unit. When possible, advisors should 
accompany admissions personnel to clarify such policies and oppor- 
tunities anti simply do their own recruiting. 

The next step (Wals with tlie content of the information i>rovided. 
There appears to be a serious omission from the information provided 
to prospective students before, (huing, and even after recruitment. 
School counselors write rci mmendations and complete application 
forms; admisi^Jons counselors provide housing, Hnancial aid, and ad- 
mission* information; orientation personnel help students find the 
library, the Student Union, and other resources; academic advisors 
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assist with registration and course selections. But rarely in any of 
these contacts is the student confronted with the social and psycho- 
logical adjustment realities of the complex college environment: p> 
tential isolation and loneliness, a neiv sense of responsibility, keener 
academic competition, and possible failures in courses, career choices, 
and social activities. Retention figures, grade distributions, number 
of changes in majors, and traffic volume to the counseling center 
should also be shared with new students (Smith 1978; Grites in 
press). 

The Carnegie Council (1979) has reported on the institutional and 
student rights and responsibilities that begin to address tl ese issues 
thiough academic programming and admissions. Special mention was 
made of the Better Information Project in eleven pilot institutions 
where such omissions were being corrected. 

The academic advising proces? can assist the adniissions effort in 
an educative way. In this manner the admissions process becomes a 
"recruitment for retention" effort. 

Retention — There is little question that institutions need to re- 
enroll as many successfully recruited students as possible. There is 
also little question that some students will leave; the task is to 
minimize that attrition. To do so the institution needs to be aware 
of the kinds of students who leave. 

The earliest and most common term for students who left institu- 
tions was simply "dropout." Astin (1975) described the limits of this 
definition and investigated the "stopout" concept, whc uby a student 
reentered higher education after an absence. Although "stopping 
out" is considered a healthy, developmental move for many students, 
Astin's (1975) longitudinal research indicated it did not enhance re- 
tention. He found that over 90 percent of the students usually left 
college for negative reasons, such as boredom, finances, or poor 
grades, and suggested that simple acceptance of this concept could be. 
a rationalization for not confronting the limitations of the institu- 
tion. 

Ya^e (197S) described three types of attrition. **Devclopmcntar' at- 
trition is similar to the "stopoui" concept, in that students leave 
because of new objectives. "Bad fit" attrition is the antithcMs of the 
"best fit" recruitment described above; in this case the student might 
have had unrealistic expectations or the institution might not have 
cirarly represented iiself. "CorrccfahU*" atirition is the type on which 
institutions must concentrate to improve rctcniion rates. If siuh attri- 
tion is prevented, \hc siudenl's grachiation objectives as well as the 
institution's echiration.d goals and resource conservation are facili- 
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tated. To realize an institution's retention potential the (actors con« 
tributing to correctable attrition must be understood. 

Noel (197G) cited the four basic causes for attrition as isolation, 
academic boredom, dissonance, and irrelevance, which are especially 
evidenced in marginal ability and "undecided" students. A strong 
influence on leaving is inadequate academic and career progress, 
which might be attributed to one's academic ability, academic achieve- 
ment, academic adjustment, or academic attitude (Brown 1977). Cer« 
tain nonacademic reasons, especially a lack of involvement in campus 
life, also influence students' decisions to leave (Pervin and Rubin 
1967; Starr. Betz, and Menne 1972; Astin 1977), Not to be over- 
looked is the fact that 1.6 percent of the 1978-79 college freshmen 
expected to fail one or more courses, and 2 percent expected to drop 
out either temporarily or permanently (Chronicle 1979). 

The critical step in the retention effort is how the institution 
elects to achieve its retention goal. Academic advising should be 
examined for its contribution to that goal. Smith (1978) suggested that 
even with good teaching and a good admissions fit, the student still 
needs to find a "bond" to the institution. An important bond is the 
personal relationship with a faculty memfjer through the advising 
process. Noel ,!976) and Shulman (197fi) cited the presence of a 
"significant adult' on campus as an influential figure on students who 
stayed. And Yale (1978) reported that 72 percent of the dissatisfied 
students who leu still valued their conversations with faculty and 
deans. 

The advising process, then, is important to retention. Newman 
(1965) reported tiiat dropouts perceived their advisors as unavail- 
able, disinterested, and unhelpful twice as often as did those who 
graduated. Hadley (1976) reported considerable improvement in re- 
tention and better-than-expected academic performance for exit-prone 
students assigned to a specially trained team of faculty advisors. As 
a survival mechanism, the Retention Committee of students, faculty, 
and staff at Tusculum College reduced attrition by providing per- 
so\al contacts with students who were contemplating leaving (Scher 
1979). Glennen (1976) reported the most inclusive and impressive re- 
sults using an intrusive advising approach. He^observed a 39 per- 
cent reduction in freshman attrition, a 9 percent increase in the dean's 
list, over 300 fewer students on academic probation or suspen^on, in- 
creased FTE*s. and fewer courses dropped. A similar approach and 
results were reported by Myers, et al. (1979) through the Retention 

Advisinp Program. 
Other proi anis related tf) ndvising have also been successful in 
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the retention effort by preventing academic disaster and promoting 
academic rehabilitation. Hadley (1978) reported positive retention 
results from a var ety of orientation programs. From a counseling 
perspective retention was increased when a strong counselor or com* 
mitment to curricular change was evident (Marks, A^hby, and Noll 
1966); educational attitudes were improved and academic anxieties 
reduced through a learning counseling technique (Garfield and Mc* 
Hugh 1978). However, Gelso and Thompson (1970) suggested that 
brief mid-term emergency counseling may be too late; therefore, the 
acauemic advisor heeds to become more acutely aware of potential 
academic difficulties. 

From an instructional perspective, Algier (1972) described a multi- 
faceted learning laboratory, which resulted in the readmission of 
half the dismissed students in the program. The Thirteen College 
Curriculum Program provided separate erperiential teaching ap- 
proaches for blark students with average nonverbal abilities but who 
fell below national norms on traditional tests; a 15 percent better re- 
ten ! on rate resulted (Shulman 1976). 

Most of the literature on retention, however, reflects a basic de- 
ficiency. The vaned programs, efforts, profiles, and data ttnd to 
focus on the negative, i.e., the student who has already left or is 
predicted to leave the institution. A more positive emphasis might 
be placed on studying those students who are inclined to stay and, 
therefore, make the admissions and retention efforts more compatible. 
Again, the advising relationship might be the mechanism to achieve 



: The academic advisor is the natural resource to Make use of both 
the affective and cognitive determinations cited above. As advisors 
find out more about student involvement, commitment, and course 
selections, they will, in frn. become "significant adults": as they be- 
come apprised of and ^ulicr certain information about their stu- 
dents, they will be better able to provide the kind of assistance needed 
to improve retention. The academic advisor is an integral com- 
ponent of admission and retention programs and such a resource 
should not be left unused, since those who are not working for re- 
tention are, in fact, working against it. 

The Registrar 

No matter what theoretical approach is attempted, or what de- 
livery system is employed, academic advising always peaks during 
registration and schedule adjustment periods. These tv'o processes 
will always be linked together temporally. 
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The interfacing relationship between the registrar's office and aca- 
demic advising is exhibited primarily through an information ex* 
change. The important information normally provided by the regis* 
trar includes transfer aedit evaluations, credits and grades earned, 
current class schedules, and course offerings for the next term. These 
must be p.;ovided in an accurate and timely manner for the ad- 
visor to be effective. On the other hand, (faculty) advisors determine 
transfer credit (curricular) policies, course values, grades, class ad- 
justments (adds), and future course offerings. The relationship is one 
of continuous exchange, and often circular. The registrar provides 
information; the advisor uses it; the registrar confirms that use 
through verification of graduation requirements. 

Thi interfacing relationship is further exemplified in evaluation 
procedures. It is entirely possible that student perceptions of one 
process are reflective of the other, i.e., students might perceive advis- 
ing and registriation as the same process, and an evaluation of one 
might really reflect the evaluation of the other. 

Whatever the institutional approach, both the advising program 
and the registrar's functions must complement each other. The more 
each understands and supports the other, the better served and more 
satisfied the students. 

Student Affairs 

The interfacing of various student affairs offices with those of aca- 
demic deans and faculty is essential to better student services and 
information. These two constituencies, however, have not been with- 
out conflict. Mutual suspicion, distrust, ignorance, lack of coopera* 
tion, and even hostility with faculty arose during the period of sig- 
nificant student personnel professional growth (Robertson 1958). 

The responsibility for academic advisirif^, a process affected by both 
constituencies, is also conflicting. Beviiacqua (1976) proposed that a 
student affairs leader, the dean of students acting as a student con- 
sumer advocate, serves as a catalyst /consultant in curricular plan- 
ning and academic advising; but Appleton, Moore and Vinton (1978) 
recommended an assistant dean for student affairs in each academic 
unit be responsible for all student-related programming and prob- 
lemsolving. It is obvious the two cannot work in isolation. Just as 
faculty cannot be mere advancers of a single discipline without af- 
fecting then students' personal lives, neither can student affairs pro- 
fessionals expect to develop students independent of their academic 
lives. Where facuhy have primary responsibility for academic advis* 
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ing this should be viewed positively; any suggestion that student af- 
fairs professionals can advise better will only create an arrogant re* 
sistance and is doomed to failure (Mash forthcoming). Perhaps 
Casey's (I968][^ummative statement is still appropriate: The extent to 
which fa!:ulty can become a potent and viable source of student aid 
is directly proportional to the energy, direction, and enthusiasm 
that is provided by the student personnel staff (p. 376) and vice- 
versa. In this way both constituencies can become more equally in- 
volved in the professional activities of research and publication, as 
well as more equally responsible for student welfare (Hale 1973). 

To create and support this integrative effort the student develop- 
ment concept has been advanced. As college students enter a new 
environment, seek to establish their autonomy and ' identity, and 
learn to develop their intellectual and interpersonal skills, they need 
all the assistance they can get. This assistance cannot be provided by 
one person, office, or unit on the tampus; only a cooperative aca-. 
demic and student affairs effort will result in better educated, more 
satisfied students. Collaborative goalsetting, educntional progranimingi 
resource identification and use, communication, assessment, and ac- 
countability are requisite to this effort (Brown 1972; Miller and 
Prince 1976). The' areas of student affairs in which such collabora- 
tion has txrcurred are described below. 

Career Development—Tiut to the labor market, enrollment, and 
budgetary constraints, institutions have been forced to provide bet- 
ter career planning assistance for their students. Since a key decision 
in career development is the choice of an academic major, the major 
academic advisor has much influence on the student's vocational 
future. Gur^dson (1978) found that students are almost equally di- 
vided in choosing a major pr a specific occupation first. He described 
the advisor's role as making students aware f their choice patterns, 
assessing their career choices, and assisting tnem to select classes that 
will strengthen those choices. Baiimgardner and Rappoport (1974) 
found that advisors view career choice more analyiically than stu- 
dents, who choose careers according to personal feelings and com- 
mitment. Advisors need to be aware of these disparities to facilitate 
^^•"'cessful career choices, 

. he career development of liberal arts students is especially criti- 
cs Liberal <irts graciiates have mastered various conceptual and 
communtcation skills, but their marketability has diminished. The 
College Placement Coiinci! (1975) reported that most employers 
would be hiring less than 10 percent of liberal arts graduates unless 
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they had some related worki coop, or intern experience, Thi^ Coun- 
cil called for more cooperation among institutions, employers, the 
government* and students for career planning in the lil/viai arcs. The 
liberal arts advisor must recognize the applicability of eleciives and 
practicar experiences that will facilitate job entry upon graduation 
(Berdie i975; College Placement Council 1975). 

The success ot coordinated academic advising and career develop- 
ment efforts has been noted. Conyne and Cochran (197S) described 
an intervention process in which counselors assisted faculty to in- 
ch- > educational and career goals in their advising. Gelwick (1974) 
fou4.^ faculty enthusiastic about a training program designed to pro- 
vide students better career advising with respect to vocational in- 
/terests, women's career patterns and attitudes, and career resources. 
Vther cooperative academic and career advising ?* proaches and ma- 
terials were reported by Hale (1973, 1974), Arnette (1974), and 
Crockett (1978). 

Single students expect a college education to provide career options 
and opportunities, the academic and career advising relationships 
can only become more interdependent. The academic advisor serves 
to create and develop the interdependence. 

Counseling — Since emotional needs usually aupercede intellectual 
ones, those involved with the academic development of students must 
also be cognizant of their social, personal, and emotional develop- 
ment. Students often need assistance in coping with the stressful 
college environment. Tlioiigb academic advisors cannot he expected 
to serve as therapists, they should become more .aware of certain be- 
haviors and conditions that suggest student psychological concerns 
and of appropriate referrni sources. A consultative i^lattonship with 
counselors will provide advisors with this necessary awarene^^s and 
will eventually reduce clinical loads nnd better identify institutional 
causes of student difficulties (Ivey 1962; Kopplin and Rice 1975; 
Siewert 1975). 

Some of the behnvjors and conditions that advisors can most easily 
learn to identify indiulc over- and tmderactivity. emotional varia- 
bility, physical discomforts, tenHjon-rcducing habits, and changes in 
attitude (Crockett I!)78). Beyond this recognition skill, advisors are 
able to learn the basic counseling skills of listening, nonverbal com- 
munication, and referral. 

The interfacing of academic advi^^ors with counseling personnel 
and services, then, is compatible with lotal stud ent development. In- 
tellectual and emotional nrrds may be interrelated, and to service 
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them in isolation would not be in the best interest of students, 
counselors, or advisors. 

Orientation-^Alm students have been admitted and before they 
begin their first classes most institutions provide some kind of 
orientation program for new students. These programs range from 
simple campus tours to lengthy workshops and may or may not in- 
clude academic advising. 

The more recent summer and fall orientation programs have been 
designed to help students explore educational programs, discover in- 
stitutional resources, and begin to build an identiiirntion with the 
institution. Through these programs students are able to determine 
iiuat systems operate in the institution, whar support services are 
available, what new opportunities exist, and what strengths and 
shortcomings they themselves have (Chickering 197S; Zuspan 1978). 
Positive results were shown in students' grade-point averages, the 
use of resources, greater class attendance, and in attitudes toward 
the institution (Christensen 1964; Ducat and Lieberman 1978). 

The common element of success in all of these programs has been 
the involvement of academic advisors, especially faculty, in all phases 
of the orientation program. The mutual cooperation of orientation 
and advising personnel in planning and the implementation of these 
programs has proven effective. 

Residence Halls— As described previously, academic advising in 
residence Jialls has been used in peer and outreach delivery efforts, 
and ♦wo programs are noteworthy. Petersen and Lambert (1977) de- 
scribed residential advising programs involving peer advisors, faculty 
lunch programs in the dining halls, and special residential and In- 
structional facilities for those with specific academic interests at the 
University of Vermont. 

One of the oldest residential advising programs exists at Miami 
UAversity of Ohio. Since 1929 live-in advisors have been available to 
assist in the integration of the academic. i>ersonaI. and social lives of 
freshmen. Although originally staffed by faculty, the program now 
employs full-time, entry-level, professional staff who provide all types 
of general information to freshmen, especially those whose career 
plans are imcertnin. The program is marked by continuous avail- 
ability, direct advisor contact, and an institutional balance and per- 
spective neces^nrv for coIIcro freshmen. The program is coordinated 
'vith chief de|i.niment;d advi ors and faculty advisors (Hart. Deutsche 
and Rogers 1978), 



The use of residential facilities and staff is well wortk consider- 
ing in the expansion of academic advising services, especially as stu- 
dent affairs divisions are sought for assistance. Other campus stu- 
dent affairs offires also should be considered as academic advising 
efforts are studied. Offices of financial aid, student government, 
campus activities, and community service need to be made more 
aware of the reciprocal natural of thejr individual functions <in rela- 
tion to the advising ptocess. 

In any case, academic affairs and student affairs personnel need to 
seek each other's cooperation and support, Academic advising can 
serve as a kind of magnetic thread to mend the historical rift be- 
tween ihesp constituencies and to draw tlie best elements of each to 
provide studentjs with a better college experience. 

The Faculty 

No matter what advising delivery system is used, and no matter 
how comprehensive the advising approach might be, the most signi- 
ficant guide in academic advising is still the curriculum^ The faculty 
determines general education, major, and minor curriculum require- 
ments, and thus the interfacing relation' hip between faculty and the 
advising process is paramount. Several new approaches in imder- 
graduate curricula have demanded an even stronger advising re- 
lationship with faculty: a change in the overall structure of general 
eduction (prescribed versus open), challenge examinations fcr 
course credit, internships, student-assisted instruction, individually 
designed degrees and learning experiences, external degrees, as well 
as concerns for course standard^, gradint^ schemes, and academic dis- 
honesty (Chickcring 1973: Bcvilacqua 197fi), Thcs^ developments re- 
quire both faculty policymaking and more advisor awareness and 
communication. 

The curricular area given much attention recently is the "credit- 
for-life-experience" option. Faculty contended that unmatched formal 
classroom requirements, competition with ihe regular curriculum, 
high administrative costs, inordinate time dcmnnds, an^? a weaken- 
ing of academic standards mark the credibility of such ai^ option 
(Bondeson 1977: Sawhill 1978), Proponents have argued Am stu- 
dents who can demonstrate acquired skills and knowledge /ho s^ine 
as those educated m classrooms are deserving of equal rec'"»i>niticn, 
that such recognitj in maximizes the efficiency of instruction and 
motivation of the student, that this option is similar to a traditional 
grade assignment* and that accrediting agencies have not prohibited 
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the use of such credit (Meyer 1975; Woods 1977). The latter point 
is exemplified in the regional accreditation of Thomas Edisoa Col* 
lege of New Jersey and Empire State Ck>llege in New York, degree* 
granting institutions chartered specifically to recognize nontraditional 
modes of learning. Additionally, Woods (1977, 1978) found that time 
usage is not as great as generally assumed, especially if a seminar or 
other standardized evaluation procedure is used, and that institu* 
tiohal costs are offset, since the institution provides assessment with- 
out itistniction and since future course enrollments are aim »st cer- 
tain to be generated by students who explore this option. 

There is litde question that the process of awarding credit for life 
experience demands a significant amount and quality of academic 
advisement. Not only do advisors need to be aware of this curricular 
option, but they must also facilitate the process. The advisor assists 
(usunljy older) students to develop confidence in the expression of 
their experiences, to translate those experiences into an academic for- 
mat, and to prepare the documentation necessary to receive credit 
(Meyer 1975; Woods 1977; Sawhill 1978). 

Another curriculum interface with the advising process has been 
through a new type of course offering, the Freshman Seminar. At a 
time in the college career when classes seem like high school, when 
the common instructional mode is lecture, and when courses seem 
disjointed, the seminar addresses transition problems from high 
school to college. It further attempts to relate various academic 
studies to individual life and career goals, to emphasize the in- 
tellectual life of the college, and to provide the student with a per* 
sonal access to the institution — often the advisor (Robinson 1972: 
Fogarty 1978). 

The success of sucli courses has been noted in retention rates, 
grade-point averages, and student attitudes, perceptions, and general 
satisfaction with the college environment (Robinson 1972; Hadley 
1977, 1978). First semester students it Ricks College, whose advisor 
was also one of their current instructors, rated their advisement 
much more effective than those who did not experience this dual re- 
lationship (Crockett 1978). This finding supports Crookston's (1972) 
concept that advising is, in fact, teaching. 

Since advising and teaching both involve an exchange of facts 
and feelings *to provide direction and to change beliavior, the two 
a)e natural adjuncts (Hallberg 1904; Hardee 1970: Crookston 1972). 
71ie assessment of learning styles exemplifies this dua! relationship. 
Fuhrmann and Jacobs (197fi) identified dependent, collaborative, 
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and independent learning styles and arc developing the Learning 
Style Inventarj to identify them. For the academic advisor this re- 
search suggests that knowledge of a student's preferred learning style 
will assist in the selection of courses/ instructCHrs^ academic majoHi 
and perhaps result in improved academic performance. 

Faculty development programs also have potential for interfacing 
with academic advising. Faculty development is: 

tn institutional prooeti which seeks to modify the tttitudet, skills, and 
behavior of faculty members toward greater competence and effectiveness 
in meeting student needs, their own needs, and the needs of the in* 
ititution. Succeuful programs change the way faculty feel about their pro- 
fessional roles, increase their knowledge and Aills in those roles, and 
alter the way they carry them out in practice (Francis 1975, p. 20). 

The advising process could be described very ^similarly. 

Faculty development efforts grew in the l970's due to less faculty 
mobilii/, various disenchantments with the quality of instruction, 
the attrition crisis, and more monies made available from funding 
agencies. Program content has included curriculum dievelopment, 
course de&ign, diagnosis of teaching, the acquisition of interpersonal 
and career counseling skills, and organizational development and 
function (Centra 1976, 1978). Many of these programs, skills, and 
elements are similar to those required in a comprehensive academic 
advising program. Rather than increased faculty knowledge m their 
disciplines, reduced class sizes, the use of media and technology, and 
even their own evaluations, students prefsrred a more personalized, 
enlivened approach to learning, one that could be developed through 
good academic advising programs (Morstain and Caff 1977). 

Kramer (1978) linked advising to the larger faculty development 
effort because improvements in advising are less threatening than in 
teac'iing, and thus easier to achieve. He acknowledged that a faculty 
development program for improving advising competence is realistic 
only when advising is supported as an important function, when 
faculty are perceived as sound resource investments for the future, 
and when financial support is given. Unfortunately, Centra (1976) 
found minimal us« of activities designed to improve academic advis- 
ing and counseling skills, even when these programs were effective. 

The interfacing of academic advising with the faculty domains of 
curriculum and professional development cannot.be ignored. These 
relationships will continue and must be maximized to enhance both 
the curriculum and the professional functions of ^he faculty. 
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Students 

The results of the interactive relationships described above ulti- 
mately impact on the primary asset o2 our institutions— the students. 
The academic advising process occars regularly for students and 
might well be the significant factor in their academic success^ or 
^ failure, satisfaction or discontent, and their retention or attrition* 
The two most comprehensive longitudinal research studies on the 
effects of the college experience reported that college students under- 
go changes in their attitudes, beliefe, and self<oncepts in accordance 
with their own characteristics, major fields of study, and peer and 
faculty relationships. Faculty relationships are especially realized 
through the advising process (Feldman and Newcomb 1969; Astin 
1978). 

Although research is conflicting as to the relationship of various 
student demographic characteristics with advising satisfaction, the 
increasing diversity of students must be recognized and accommo- 
dated. Ck)ntemporary college students differ in their ages, socio- 
economic levels, prior educational experiences, abilities, maturity, in- 
terests, aspirations, motivations, and values. Advisors, thei^fore, are 
challenged to comfort complacent students, to assist frustrated stu- 
dents, to redirect misguiatd students, to make students more self- 
aware, and to have students explore new learnings (Chirl;ering 
197S; Caldwell and Wesley 1977; Smith' 1979). Certain portions of 
this diverse student population have been taigeted for special ad- 
vising assistance. 

Nontrdditional Students — A multitude of students has been classi- 
fied under the rubric of "nontraditional," but the type most often 
identified as such is the 25-year-old-or-older college student. Most of 
:hese students are returning to college after interruptions due to 
raising families, military service, or fulltime employment; some are 
experiencing college for the first time; and many are attempting 
these challenges concurrently. These new challenges have provided 
our staid institutions with a new opportunity for renewal through 
the promotion of learning as a lifelong activity and by showing that 
they can adapt to the changing needs of a complex society (Meyer 
1975). The role of the academic advisor in the academic life of these 
students can be critical, especially in a traditional campus setting. 

Advisors need to be made aware of the special characteristics and 
needs of tlie older student population. Schiossberg (1978) argued that 
these adults behave according to social rather than biological norms, 
according to "stages" rather than "ages" of life, and differently ac- 



cording to sex. Such behavior i:^ ^ddenced in a lack of self-confidence, 
an unrealistic^ expectation Cor achievement, value conflicts with 
younger students, only shon term and immediate-use planning, poor 
study skills, or a failure to seek assistance. They continually ex« 
perience transitions requiring adaptations, reassessments, and some- 
iriLS new identities and intimacies. The advisor, then, must be 
aware of adult development and behavior, capitalize on their back- 
grounds and experiences, refocus their learning goals and habits, and 
especially ofter support to these special students in a special venlure 
(Fisher 1977; SawhiF 1978; Hennessey 1979). 

A variety of off-campus advising efforts has been dv' ignat^d speci- 
fically for nontraditional stiidents. The Free Publrc Library of Phil- 
adelphia has established six Lifelong Learning Centers to provide in- 
to' Viailon. counseling, and workshops; private agencies have funded 
such projec* ; the Women's Inner-City Education Resource Service, 
Inc. (Wir '^Z .j) for low-income and minority women in Boston; 
the National Center for Educational Brokering provides adult stu- 
dents with professional assistance to make appropriate educational 
choices: and Educational In.provement Centers have been authorized 
to provide comprehensive educational and career information and 
counseling services (Thterington 1978). The University Without 
Walls program at the Univtrsity of Minnesota successfully uses pro* 
gi.: 1 advisors, university faculty members, and community faculty 
for program planning and implementation, documr - nng prior learn- 
ing, and developing community-oased study projects (t^aricnau 
1979). 

Wornrn Students— Alihoxi^h \\\t "nontraditional" category is oft</n 
equated with returning women, women students pose some unique 
advising ronrrrns generally, 1. ; stereotypic myths and attitudes 
about the abilities and career expectations of women have prompted 
these concerns. 

The foremost myth ronreming women's academic abilities is that 
they innately lack mathematical and science proficiencies. However, 
sex differences in math achievement a^c not evident until grade 8 or 
9; they are due to difFerenti.d course selection rather than learning 
ability; and they are perpetuated by parents, teachers, and counselors. 
As a result college women tend to avoid majors requiring math pro- 
ficiency and to drop out of math courses when they do enroll in 
them (Moller 1979). 

With respect to career development, Astin (1977) foimd that wom- 
en students earn higher grades than men, but fewer graduate or 
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pursue postgraduate study. He ako inferred that both men and wom- 
en may hr perpetuating their own career stereotypes by leaving the 
fields traditionally occupied by ihe opposite sex. 

Certain strategies and techniques for advising women students 
have been suggested. Adviso; need to identify women role-models on 
the campus, to understand the internal and external forces on wom- 
en's career development, to stimulate confidence in their intellectual 
aspirations and performance (especially in mathematics), and to en* 
courage more academic risk-taking in women students (Lach^ 1978; 
Newburg 1978; Moller 1979; O'Neil et al. 1979). Some techniques to 
facilitate these efforts have included a faculty and staff resource 
manual for won en students (O'Neil et al. 1979), a group approach 
to decisionmaking (Sacks and Eisenstein 1979), and the use of be* 
havioral self-management techniques to increase awareness of a wom- 
an's self* and environmental influences (Krumboltz and Shapiro 
1979). 

Mh.ority Students — ^The identical stereotypic myths and attitudes 
about the abilities and career expectations of women exist for 
minority students, especially black students. They are often further 
complicated by financial difficulties, fewer role-models in faculty and 
staff, a dearth of social and cultural programs suited to thcfir in- 
terests, and an overall unsupportive environmenf (Goodrich 1976). 
Nieves (1977) reported that minority students tend to feel unentitled 
to college, isolated, and alienated: they have unrealistic (high and 
t;.w) goals a.id an intense fear of failure; they sense a limited con- 
trol over their academic lives. They manifest these tendencies through 
withdrawal (apathy), separation (from whites), assimilation (into the 
environment), or by a stron[; affirmation of their self-worth and 
achievement motivation. 

The advisor of minority students should promote a "welcoming" 
attitude, learn more about their backgrounds, abilities, and goals so 
as to avoid further academic demise, provide assistance in basic aca- 
demic and self-help skills, help formulate an academic plan, en- 
courage their participation m committees and ac.I'ities, and even 
act "in loco parentis" (Nieves 1977; Clayton i978). This is not to 
say, however, that minority students should receive preferential aca- 
demic treatment in courses, grades, or expectation , unr should they 
assume the advisor has made certain assumptions about them (Wins- 
ton 1976; Thomas 1978). 

Clayton and Goodrich (1977) presented a comprehensive p TXam 
for facilitating the successful advisement of minority students. This 
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"data-driven advisement model" is based on the gathering and de- 
livery o£ data to key advising penonnel who can use them to im- 
prove retention rates and the quality of advisement for minority stu- 
dents. The data are gathered by the Office of Minority Student Edu- 
cation and disseminated through a variety of workshops, a com- 
puterized academic monitoring system, and a Minority (peer) Ad\ise- 
ment Program in each academic division. The program is further en- 
hanced by an Academic Articulation Program, which uses divisional 
committees to monitor resources, to identify curriculum needs, and to 
review recruitment and retention data and advising services for mi- 
nority students (Goodrich 1976). 

Undecided or Exploratory Sindents— In many institutions those 
students who have not specified a major field of study are advised in 
an advisement center. Many individual advisors must also advise 
such studePiS, especially where centers do not exist, and various 
strategies, techniques, and conditions have been proposed for such 
advising. 

The primary reason for the attention given "undecided" students 
in recent years is that they tend to leave our institutions more than 
those students who have made even tentative choices* With the con- 
cern for retention, the need for more intensive advising of the 
largest cnnstituency of exit-prone students is obvious. By providing 
these students with better decisionmaking skills and clearer educa- 
tional and career options, they become better informed and better 
able to plan an educational , i. The academic advisor is the best 
provider of such informatioti. 

Students are undecided in varying degrees. Some students are com- 
pletely undecided and have absolutely no academic plans or career 
goals; some are tentatively undecided and are considering several 
choices; still others are committed but are not personally ready or 
are not permitted by their institutio!i to formalize their choices. 
Whatever the degree of indecision, however, advisors must be able 
to understand the student's condition. They must resist vested in- 
terests in single disciplines and become generalists in knowledge of 
academic programs: they must understand career development and 
relate it to academic and career choices. 

The label of "undecided" should be considered positive and 
healthy, especially since students so often change their majors, ca- 
reer plans, and actual jobs. Gelso and Sims (1968) found that 21 per- 
cent of the students who had indicated specific majors on their aph 
plication for admission changed their minds before they registered 
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for the first time. Pressure from parents, peers, and sometimes ad- 
visors to declare a major is, therefore, unwarranted and undesirable. 
For the most part these students are no different from others in aca- 
demic abilities, emotional maturity, or social sophistication; their 
only distinguishing characteristic is that they are undecided about a 
specific academic major at that time. 

A variety of techniques, materials, and integrated programs exists 
to assist these students in making wise educational choices. These in- 
clude-- credit-bearing courses, special orientation sessions, noncredit 
seminars, self-instructional packages, checklists and inventories of in- 
terests, strengths and attitudes, career libraries, handbooks and sur- 
vival kits, directories of resources, and curriculum guides. Several 
examples of these and integrated approaches to the advisement of 
undecided students are described by Crockett (1978, 1979). 

A brief mention needs also to be made of the potential difficulties in 
advising the "decided" student. Those who have made a firm choice 
about a major, career, and perhaps even a specific job may be more 
difficult to advise than those who have not. Analogous to building a 
pyramid, advising an undecided student requires building a broad 
base and working up to a pinnacle, but the structure is reversed 
with the decided student (Grites 1978). The advisor might play a 
••devil's advocate" role with decided students. This role would chal- 
lenge students to question the expectations of others and to look 
beyond the prescribed major curriculum; the advisor should only be 
satisfied wh^n the student has reached a decision through an exami- 
nation of alternatives (Smith 1979). 

Between these extremes lies a continuum of decisions. One type of 
student has declared a major, but has little or no idea what specific 
career or job to pursue upon completion of that major; another stu- 
dent has chosen the wrong major, but may have too much time, 
effort/ and money invested in ih ' chorte to pursue anything else. In 
all cases a strong alternative career-planning strategy and adequate 
sources of referral arc necessary for effective academic advisement. 

Others— \ myriad of additional special categories of students 
exists, and individual campuses and advising programs must also 
accommodate their unique needs. For example, transfer students face 
limited financial aid, Hs<; of credit, inadequate orientation, diverse 
grading systems and criteria, and possibly inaccurate advisement 
prior to arrival. Many of these problems can be minimized, especially 
for two-year college students who transfer to four-year institutions, 
through clear articulation agreements and precollcgc advisement pro- 
grams. 
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Foreign students present unique problems* and their advisors are 
often both an academic focal point and the student's closest identifi- 
cation point with the institution* or indeed this country. These ad- 
visors must be aware of language difficulties* inadequate preparation 
in certain academic subjects, study skills deficiencies* as well as cur- 
rency* visa* housing* and dietary concerns. 

Preprofessional students probably require specialized advisors. Not 
only are these students very decided about their majors and ca- 
reers* but they are also in a highly competitive market. The pre- 
professional advisor must be especially adept at recognizing potential 
failures anil still be able to convince these students they have much 
to contrihute and to gain in alternative careers. In addition pre- 
professional advisors must maintain accurate information regarding 
admission to various law, social work, medical, dental* veterinary, and 
other health-related professional schools* as well as communicate the 
quality of their own programs and applicants tc those schools. 

Other high-ability students are those often overlooked in the ad- 
vising process. Students who excel in classes and make their own de- 
cisions are often left to their own advising; it is assumed they Will 
meet established requirements, find other resources when needed* and 
proceed through the system unscathed; however, advisors arc doing 
these students an ;rij;;>*ice if they .^o not provide them the same 
time, opportunities, challenges, and assistance as other students. 

Veterans and handicapped stude.. s are still others who have 
special advising concerns. Some designated campus official usually 
has specific respon^ibihties for advocating the needs and facilitating 
the processes affecting these students, but the academic advisor is 
often consulted to coordinate academic planning, to interpret aca- 
demic policies, and to confirm their academic choices. 

To this point the role and responsibility of the advisor alone has 
been emphasized. Advising* however, is a dual relationship, and the 
responsibilities -^^^c shared. The responsibility of the student in the 
advising relationship must he emphasized. 

Most college catalogs contain some statement like "the student is 
responsible for meeting all requirements for graduation." And most 
advisors, deans, counselors, and registrars would affirm this state- 
ment. However, institutional representatives do make errors in award- 
ing credits, in interpreting policies, or in designating specific course 
reqniren^ -'* ^*^'n> becomes responsible? Docs the student graduate 
without meeting the standards? Is action taken to prevent such error 
in the future? There a fine line between student and institutional 
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responsibility, and the advisor is often the judge of this responsi- 
bility. 

Faculty advisors may have many advisees, as wclf as other respon- 
sibilities, and cannot realistically be expected to know every intricate 
policy, procedure, rule, and regulation in fine detail. The advisee, 
therefore, must make an effort to read and understand the catalog, 
to question interpretations, and to verify them with ofher sources. 
For the student to accept the advisor's advice blindly is to abdicate 
responsibility. For the advisor to determine every answer for the stu- 
dent is to inhibit growth. The advisor must respect the student's 
rights of responsibility, self-determination, and even failure; the stu- 
dent must accept them. 

Some of the specific behaviors by which students demonstrate their 
responsibility include making appointments at other than peak ad- 
vising periods, keeping scheduled appointments, coming to the ap- 
pointment prepared with information that has already been con- 
sidered, keeping their own records, meeting deadlines, providing 
complete and accurate information about themselves, their choices, 
and their plans or ideas, and offering to determine answers, obtain 
forms, or provide additional information between appointments. If 
students learn nothing else from their college expeiience, at least 
they should leave the institution with a sense of responsibility for 
their actions and the consequences resulting from those actions. The 
advising relationship fosters that sense, and emphasis on its shared 
responsibility cannot be overstated. • 

An Inteprated Effort 

This chapter has focused on the interrelationships between the 
academic »ulvising process and many other campus agencies* pro- 
cesses, and constituencies. The advisor, whether intentionally or not, 
becomes t!ir (hicf liaison, consultant, and interpreter for both stu- 
dents and the institution. Whether the advisor is relating to faculty, 
counselors, the registrar, deans, committees, students, or other ad- 
visors, the institutional programs policies, and resources must be 
interfaced with student needs, concerns, and desires for the process 
to be cfTcctivc. The advising process becomes one of total institutional 
integiation. and its outcomes are shared by all the participants. 

With such integration institutions foster a "developmental milieu" 
in which all elements of the institution serve common goals. These 
goals include the development of a realistic, compatible relationship 
between the campus experience and the outside world, the develop- 
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mem of dtudent responsibility, independence, values, and lifestyles, 
and the development of learning techniques, occupational futures, 
and interpersonal relations (Brown 1972; Katz 197S; Miller and 
Prince 1976). The -advisement process linki the total campus com- 
munity in an effort lo provide the best possible college experience at 
the least possible expense to that community. To achieve this, aca* 
demic advising will have to become much more effective and wide- 
ranging, requiring more knowledgeable and sensitive advisors and 
more staff (New Jersey 1979, p. 21). 
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Summary and Implications 



The previous chapten provided the historical development of aca- 
demic advising, the methods employed to provide this service, and 
the interrelationship of this process with other campus constituencies. 
Academic advising in higher education has evolved from the very 
simplistic beginnings of routine, perfunctory course scheduling to a 
ccMnplek process of student development requiring comprehensive 
knowledge and skills. From the literature presented several con- 
clusions can be drawn. 

First, academic advising cannot be done in isolation. The, success- 
ful advising program or individual relationship does not occur in the 
limited confines of the advisor's office. Without the awareness and use 
of other campus personnel, services, and resources both the advisor 
and advisee are limited in their growth and effectiveness. To use 
one's own penonal skills and resources, other resource centers and 
advisors, and students themselves is to maximize the efficiency and 
effectiveness of the advising process. Success in this area requires a 
concerted effort that has been carefully and systematically planned. 
It will not happen simply because the components of a system appear 
to be present in a given environment (Mash 1978, p. 86). 

Second, there is no single formula for successful academic advis- 
ing. Each institution must decide on its own appropriate delivery 
system(s) and the extent to which other campus resources can be 
integrated into the advising process. Each advisor decide 
which techniques, skills, and other resources will be uscu most ef- 
fectively with each student. Furthermore, when a successful approach 
is determined, continued inquiry, adaptations, and enhancements of 
that approach need to be explored; the advising process ran never 
afford to become stagnant. 

Third, the role of academic advising in the future of higher edu- 
cation will become more prominent. Facing projected enrollment de- 
clines, institutions have concentrated on the retention of the students 
they enroll. The advising process has proven effective in that ef- 
fort, i.e., more effective advising yields higher retention rates. The 
future indicates even more reasons to concentrate on academic ad- 
vising as a retention process. The investment in a college education 
continues to result in higher lifetime earnings and more productive 
members of society: therefore, ec'oiiomic and social benefits accrue 
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from the retention of college students. By 1995 much of our pro- 
fessional and technical w^rk forces, currently made up of "Uiosc stu- 
dents who swelled our institutions in the \9W%, will be leaving. 
Coupled with a declining birthrate and an increasing demand in 
rapidly expanding fields like health and computer sciences, a supply 
crisis will exist. Institutions must plan now to balance the future 
supply-demand ratio for college graduates (New Jersey 1979). The 
advising process, beginning with recruitment and proven effective in 
retention, is that which can accommodate the future needs of our 
students, our institutions, and our society. 

Institutions must realize not only the potential and benefits of a 
sound academic advising program but also the implications of 
achieving this. The first implication to be considered is that a clear 
understanding of the advising process is necessary to achieve effective- 
ness. What 15 the process? What should it be? What commitment is 
being made to reach that end? These are not easy quesions to answer, 
but they are essential if a clear understanding is expected. 

Basic to its understanding is a published institutional statement 
regarding the advising process. Whether it be called a definition, 
policy, or philosophy, some readily available, well-articulated state- 
ment must be communicated to all those potentially involved in the 
process. The absence of such a statement breeds confusion and allows 
for assumptions, both of which break down an operable system. Ex- 
amples of advising statements are found in DeLisle (1965), Hardee 
(1970), and Crockett (1978. 1979). 

The next step in attempting to understand the total process is to 
analyze or formulate specific objectives developed from the institu- 
tional statement. These might be general or specific and are usually 
outcome-oriented, but they must be articulated. Each institution must 
develop such objectives in accordance with its statement about ad- 
vising. 

The final step in understanding the advising process is to realize 
the institutional rommitment to its published statement and ob- 
jectives. Without continued, strong, campus-wide support the ad- 
vising program is siibje^r to criticism, ineffectiveness, and probable 
failure. Daniels and Kiernan (1965) concluded that the success of 
their faculty advising program wa^ largely due to the publicized 
overt support of the administration (p. 33). Not only the administra- 
tion, however, needs to be supportive. Perhaps as with retention, 
whoever is not working for a successful advising program is working 
against it. Therefore, all campus ccmstituencies need to be assessed 
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for their support of thii jprocest; this {ncludet studentSt faculty* and 
all administrative penonnel. A realization of the comniitment» 
whether it be minimal or maximal, assumed or explicit, psychological 
or financial, must be clearly understood before certain efftn'ts can be 
actualized; this leads to a second implication. 

This actualization must respond to the continuous, changing con- 
ditions in higher education and will always be dependent upon the 
superlative management of fiscal, physical, and human resources. Re- 
allocation of budget priorities, new space provisions, and/or revised 
job descriptions may be necessary to achieve the objectives of the 
ad dsing program. Such changes will not come easily, and they will 
need to be justified to the extreme; when made, however, and 
m^inaged effectively, the whole institution will benefit. 

Appleton, Moore, and Vinton (1978) concluded that proper man- 
agement would foster the coordination of efforts and resources and 
general policy and programming between academic and student af- 
fairs units, as well as provide for the optimal use of central resources. 
Informal arrangements across lines of authority might be even more 
productive than formal organizational structures in achieving this 
coordina:ion. 

Thus the expert management of institutional resources is ess( 
to the provision of effective academic advising, an activity that i 
quires substantial interfacing with the entire institutional community. 
There is no question that some institutions will need to divert more 
resources to the advising effort. Some of the specific concerns when 
considering new resource management strategies provide further im- 
plications for achieving an effective advising program. 

A summative implication of new resource management strategies is 
simply that certain risks will need to be taken. Administrators will 
no longer be able to manage their resources by merely filling person- 
nel lines, inflating budgetary requests, and redesigning space alloca- 
tions. A complete analysis of the available resources, their alloca- 
tion, and the acquisition of new sources of support will be required. 
As the advising program is affected, certain adjustments will be 
necessitated, sometimes with risk. 

The areas in which such adjustments are most likely to be requested 
are the hiring, salary, promotion, and tenure of faculty advisors. 
As prospective tacnlty are interviewed, they need to be made aware 
of all faculty duties, including teaching, research and publication, 
advising, comtTittee work, administrative detail, and the relative im- 
portance placed on each of these tasks. 
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This information has two further implications related to the hir* 
ing process. First, position descriptions and faculty contracts may 
need to be rewritten to reflect accurate faculty workloads. For ex- 
ample, Teague and Grites (in press) found that 50 percent of the 
faculty contracts they reviewed made absolutely no mention of aca- 
demic advising as a required faculty duty. Another 25 percent merely 
listed advising as a responsibility, but with no further specification. 
WithoUw specification the advising responsibility could legally be 
refused by facility. 

Second, graduate and professional programs that wiW produce our 
future college faculties need to provide graduate students with both 
information and experience in all faculty roles. Many of these stu- 
dents enter theii first faculty positions with excellent research and 
writing skills, bt^t with minimal professional teaching skills, and 
virtually no skills in advising. Yet these new inexperienced faculty 
often must teach large classes of inexperienced (freshman) students 
and assume a substantial advising load. Such unrealistic expectations 
benefit neither the student nor the new faculty member. 

There is litrle question that credit for effective advising must be 
included in the institutional reward structure, i.e., in salary incre- 
ments, promotions in rank, and tenure decisions. The absenre of a 
policy that equates excellence in advising with excellence in (eacli- 
ing and research erves as a major deterrent to faculty commitment 
and accounts for the attitude of many faculty toward it (Del isle 
1965). Borgard, Hotnbuckle, and Mahoney (1977) found that faculty 
do not perceive advising as important for professional advancement 
and concluded that the relative merit of advising muH be defined 
within the teaching, research, and service criteria for faculty advance- 
ment. Academic advising needs to be advocated as a part of the 
fsiculty reward structure. 

The common consideration throughout these efforts is the pro- 
visifni nf adequate time for advising. This might be done through re- 
duuions in teaching loads, committee assignments, administradve 
duties or through new task assignments. For example. Katz (197S) 
su(;ge trd that a member of each academic department be charged 
with procuring and providing information about the potential oc- 
»,,>adoiKil futures of its students. 

More time ^or advising might also be provided through the de- 
velopment of better advising communications systems and alternative 
advising delivery systems. When advisors have ready access to dearly 
articulated information, time savings are realized. Such information 
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appears in brochures, catalogs, curriculum guides, handbooks, and 
computer printouts, and some personnel and fiscal resources may need 
to be diverted toward their improvement. In addition, the creation 
of advisement centers or peer/paraprofessional advising programs 
might be considered to provide more effective use of time in the 
program. 

; A final consideration in the facilitation of time effectiveness for 
advisors is the amount of general comfort provided Secretarial or 
student assistance in typing, filing, and scheduling, adequate office 
space and furnishings, direct phone lines, and general overall assist* 
ance are all-important, time-saving devices that can result in better 
advising. 

None of the above effects can be achieved without a certain amount 
of risk-taking in resource management. Where resources arK^nt, 
institutions might request assistance from various funding agenties 
so they at least are to attempt some of the programs discuspd. 
If proven successful, necessary funding for the future will b^up- 
ported, perhaps both internally and externally. 
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Recommendations 



With the information above, institutions should be able to develop 
their advising programs to insure maximum effectiveness. While 
each institution will determine the specific mechanisms to achieve 
this effectiveness, certain reconmiendations seem generally ap- 
propriate. 

Recommendation 1: Conduct a thorough assessment study — ^Before 
an advising program can hope to improve, its current efforts and 
efficiencies must be clearly understood. This recommendation suiif- 
gcsts a self-study approach to assess the program's overall utility, 
relevance, and effectiveness. 

The areas to be investigated in this process include the definition 
or statement of philosophy about the advising program, the stated 
objectives or expected outcomes of the program, the delivery sys- 
tem (s) employed, the allocation of resources to the program, the 
iormal organizational ifnes of authority and accountability for the 
program, the rewards oi the program, the informal relationships 
necessary to support the program, and the general attitudes toward 
the program. In short, what is the level of commitment? These as- 
sessments are made by reviewing existing publications (catalogs, con- 
tracts, budget ledgers, and job descriptions), by soliciting facfilty, 
staff, and student perceptions (surveys and interviews), and by de- 
veloping illustrative materials (flowcharts and impact diagrams). 

A variety of data should also be reviewed, such as the numbers of 
advisor appointments, registration errors, changes of major, class 
withdrawals, and referrals* as well as advisor loads, retention rates, 
course registrations, grade-point averages, and graduate school and 
job placement ratios. Much of this '^information should be readily 
available from the computer center, registrar, or institutional studies 
offices. 

In conducting such a study some surprising results might be ob- 
tained. Carstensen (1979), for example, found that 71 percent of the 
institutions in his national study had no published statement of 
philosophy, goals, objectives, etc. Duncan (1973) found not only that 
most programs did not have written advising objectives, but also that 
they had no procedure for students to choose or change advisors and 
that the off campus State Employment Office was a principal referral 
source. Other findings might include unrealistic job descriptions for 
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advisors, greatly imbalanced advisor loads, inordinate amounts of 
fiscal resources used for relatively unproductive activities or services, 
duplications of services or programs, inaccurate assumptions about 
students, or perhaps none of these. 

Most self-study approaches require that both objective and sub- 
jective data be reviewed by a group of institutional representatives, 
i.e., a task force or committee. Individual representatives might con- 
centrate on specific areas to be studied, perhaps recruit new advocates 
in the process, determine a course of action, and ultimately actualize 
the plan. 

Astin (1976) reported a variety of changes in advising programs ^t 
several of the 19 institutions in a data-based intervention pfoject 
using a committee structure. He argued that such committees need 
administrative and faculty support, a designated amount of resources, 
and continuance beyond the final report to the implementation 
stage; they need to consider the institutional conservatism or re- 
sistance to change, the maximum use of resources, appropriate 
evaluation schemes based on specific outcome criteria, and the de- 
sign of the evaluation research. They must also be cautious not to 
succumb to certain intellectual "games" that are sometimes used to 
• avoid what the data actually indicate; that is, the subjective analysis 
of the data must not excuse findings that may be unflattering or 
negative. 

Also, Bess (1979) described a complete "management information 
■ system," using a variety of student data for improved academic 5n- 
stniction and management; Kramer and Gardner (1978) applie4 a 
similar approach specifically to the advising process, 

A thorough analysis of the advising program, complete with 
various kinds and sources of data, marks the beginning of an im- 
proved advising program. Without analysis a fragmented, imbalanced. 
undirected program will likely occur. 

Recommendation 2: Identify one person whose primary responsi- 
bility is to coordinate the advising program— ]iX9,t as faculty mem- 
bers set priorities for their various resixmsibilities, so do those re- 
sponsible for advising programs. Unless advising is designated as the 
priority rrsponsibility of an individual, it will probably be reduced 
to a position of lesser importance. When in competition with other 
ncademic administrative duties, like planning course offerings, as- 
sessing workloads, writing reports, recruiting new faculty, preparing 
biidRets, proposing gratils, hearing grievances, and evaluating faculty, 
advising is easily forgotten, \Vith someone to coordinate the advis- 
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ing cfFoh from a total perspective, i.e., in terms of appropriate de^ 
livery and communication systems, data collection, and interfacing 
reladonships, the program is continually monitored rather than only ^ 
at specified times or when crises occur. 

Carstensen (1979), however, fpund'that only 17 percent of the in- 
stitutions reported a di»-octor or coordinator of advising position; most 
identified deans, vice presidents, or department chairpersons as hav 
ing this responsihility. He further found that only 39 percent of 
these directors were used full time for advising and that 60 r*^rccnt 
had less than seven years* experience in a4v?sitig. These results indi- 
cate the relative lack of specification and expertise in advising pro- 
grams. 

Other position titles and descriptions have been suggested that 
would serve the same basic functions as the arlvisement coordinator. 
These include a dean pr assistant as coordinator and chair of a 
commission on ndvising and counseling (Hale 1978^ i student de- 
velopment consultant (Miller and Prince 1976), a c .. of fic.hmcn 
(Zuspan 1978), and an administrative intervenor (Kramer 1978; Mash 
forthcoming). 

Whatever the title or description, two implications are evident. 
First, the coordinator must have a broad range of credibility, i.e., 
the interest, respect, and appreciation of faculty, of both academic 
and student affairs administrators, and of students. Seccnd, ha^'ing 
a designated coordinator suggests the "advisement cenior'' concept, 
i.e., one location v iiere all advising problems are referred and where 
new programs are developed. For some institutions this will mean a 
number of central oilires in various schools and colleges; for others it 
will mean a campuswide ofiice. In all institutions it will mean a 
more effective advising program. 

Recommendation 5; Implement an advisor selection process — 
There is no quc-stior^ that some persons are better advisors than 
others. Some advisors simply do not want to advise, but are required 
to do so: some advisors may want to advise, but simply are ineffective 
in this role. \Vhaiever percentage of advisors in a system are not 
there by their own choice or are ineffective approximates the per- 
centage of failure the system must expect to endure. As institutions 
find it necessary to be more responsive to the needs of students, such 
failures must be avc^ded. 

Faadty advising programs are especially vulnerable to this weak- 
ness. Whereas staff advisors, counselors and even peer advisors are 
carefully screened for advisement positions, faculty advisors are often 
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merely given this responsibility without further consideration. These 
same faculty would never be hired, promoted, tenured, or granted a 
sabbatical on such limited criteria, yet they are assumed to be capable 
advisors. 

G^rstensen (1979) found that ^9 percen^f the institutions using 
primarily faculty advisors indicated thatw faculty have some re- 
sponsibility for advising; yet about half of these same institutions re- 
ported some type of selective assignment process; therefore, selection 
is possible even when all faculty must advise. For example, better ad- 
visors might be selected to advise new students, probationary stu- 
dents, or undecided students; those less interested or less effective 
might advise only junior and senior majors, who typically are more 
knowledgeable, resourcefu', and self-sufficient. Another variation 
might be to rotate the advising loads by not u»ing first-year facuKy 
or faculty in thdr year of tenure preparation. 

The criteria most often mentioned for advisor selection include 
knowledge and understanding of the institution, interest in and 
understanding of students, good interpersonal skills, the ability to 
use information, availability, and a willingness to improve (Hale 
1974: Caldwell and Wesley 1977; Crockett 1978). Koile (1955) Hevel- 
oped an instrument for measuring interest in advising and found that 
women and middle-aged faculty were more Interested in this func- 
tion. Bess (1973) surmised that older faculty tend to be less open to 
new ideas students are seekinr, and that younger facuhy are seeking 
recognition and competency in their research and teaching. 

Selectivity of faculty advisors has resulted in better student satis, 
faction, better facuhy |ierccptions of advising, and improved reten- 
tion rates .(Albcrti 1972: Glenncn 1976; Mahoncy. Borgard. and 
Horibnckle 1978; Myers, ct al. 1079). Regardless of the sperifir cri- 
teria, the important step -is to employ some selection process for ad- 
visors. 

Recommendation 4: Develop nn advisor training (development) 
program— U th>' .idvising pro}:^;im is to meet its objectives cfFertively, 
then each advisor must have the appropriate knowledge and skills. 
Professional staff advisors, counselors, and peer advisors are normally 
hired because they already possess many of these skills or are subject 
to learning them as a condition of employment. Faculty advisors, 
however, have rarely been provided such iraininp; and are usually 
the focus of advisor training propams. For this' reason, "develop- 
mental programs" may be a more acceptable term when directed to- 
ward faculty advisor improvement. 
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Centra (1976) found that those most apt to participate in faculty 
development programs were those who were already competent and 
wanted to get better. He hastened to add that by having the pro- 
ficient faculty in attendance reduces the reputation that such pro- 
grams are only for the deficient, and there is probably no better way 
to drive faculty away from a program than to identi^ it as a service 
for the inadequate (p. 59). Therefore, simple terminology could af- 
feet the success of such piograms. 

Faculty advisor development programs have improved advis^or satis- 
faction, the advisor-advisee relationship, retention rates, various aca- 
demic variables, and even classroom teaching (Glennen 1971; Gel- 
wick 1974; Kaufmann and Netusil 1975). However, Carstensen (1979) 
found that 17 percent of the institutions with faculty advisor pro- 
grams had no training, and only 24 percent reported any regular on- 
campus training. Most reported using only written communication 
and/or a single orientation meeting. 

The more comprehensive programs have included a wide range of 
information and skills development. The informational advising 
areas include institutional structure and function, academic policies, 
procedures, and programs, and an introduction to various service and 
referral agencies. Most of the skills developed have been in inter- 
personal relationships, such as listening, attending behaviors, self- 
disclosure, referrinj?, rerofrni/incf possible psychological problems, 
questioning, decisionmaking, and confrontation (Crockett 1978, 
1979). 

Though faculty may a£ first be uncomfortable and resist learning 
interpersonal (counseling) skills, results indicate a need for such, 
especially in freshman advising. FreshmCi, have come to campus un- 
prepared for the social and psvrholo^^iral transitions facing them and 
tend to avoid seeking counseling assistance (Gelso and Thompson 
1970; Grites in press). The academic advisor is often the only official 
contact for these students and» therefore, must be adequately pre- 
pared to offer such assistance if needed. 

Advisor training programs have been described in various formats. 
Jones (196S) suggested an institute approach conducted in four 90- 
minute sessions over a two-week period; Bonar (1976) developed a 
complete systems approach; Grites (1978) suggested a modular ap- 
proach in six content areas. The specific techniques used in any of 
these formats could include formal presentations with discussions, 
experiential activities, self-paced manuals, role playing, case studies, 
guest consultants, films, handbooks, checklists, and various sources of 
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data. Examples of many of these techniques arc found in Crockett 
(1978, 1979). 

It is normally assumed that faculty advisor training programs must 
occur on a collective basis; however, there are other means of de- 
veloping faculty e^oertise in advising. Each time a phone inquiry is 
made from an advisor, and information is provided, a kind of train^ 
ing effort has occurred; well-developed advising handbooks, check- 
lists, and other written information contribute to this effort. Ap- 
propriate journal articles might be summarized and circulated to ad- 
visors to stimulate ideas; an Advising Resource Center should be 
established, which includes appropriate institutional documents as 
well as other major sources of information. These might include 
Crockett (1978, 1979) for a weakh of pfattical examples, Astin (1976, 
1977) for ideas on the uses of data, the Proceedings from the Na- 
tional Conferences on Academic Advising for additional examples, 
and this report for its current analysis and bibliography. 

Whatever the format and techniques used, it is essential lhat some 
professional development efforts occur to meet the established ob- 
jectives of the advising program. Even if basic informational and 
course advising is the only objective of the program, a good training 
effort will help realize that objective. 

Recommendation 5; Develop an evaluation scheme — Obviously, if 
an advising program is to be effective, some type of evaluation must 
occur. A complete evaluation of tht complex advising process should 
be both summative and formative, i.e., as a review and to develop 
new approaches, should include a variety of evaluators, and should 
be designed as a total scheme rather than as an incidental activity. 
Doyle's (1973) faculty evaluation model, which takes into considera- 
tion the purposes of evaluation, the focus and consequences of it, the 
sources of measurable data, thfir quality, the media for gathering the 
data, the time of collection, and the institutional goals, is appropriate 
to su^h a scheme. 

An evaluation scheme for academic advising should begin with an 
advisor evaluation of the collective or centralized functions of the 
program, such as program objectives :nid adequacy of information 
provided. Before administrators of advising programs can rightfully 
evaluate individual advisors, they must be assured that their own 
responsibilities are being met. 

Secondly, a student evaluation of the overall program should oc- 
cur, but not in the typical questionnaire-at-prerepistration mode, 
which 5s vulnerable to many confounding cfTerts. It is difficult to 
know whether the results are attributable to the advising program, 
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the registration process, or a single recent advisor encounter. A bet- 
ter procedure would be to sample the student population via ques- 
tionnaire in the middle of the term and follow-up a portion of the 
respondents with an interview to determine the response accuracy 
and validity. 

The final phase of this scheme would be an individual advisor 
evaluation from self, student, and staff perspectives. Some of the 
criteria suggested for this phase include length and frequency of ad- 
vising contacts, the nature of the topics discussed, the numbers of 
referrals and registration errors made, and general student satisfao 
tion. 

Crockett (1978, 1979) provided sample questionnaires for determin- 
ing student satisfaction with the advising program and individual 
advisors. The Advisory Survey Form is another instrument and has 
been piloted at nine institutions. This rating. scale was designed to 
identify advisor behaviors that relate differentially to advisee course 
selection, career exploration, and personal problenisolving. The early 
findings indicnted such identification was possible, and further re- 
search on the instrument was encouraged, (Brock 1978). 

The .ictual use of evaluation practices is somewhat contradictory. 
Seldin (1975) found a 22 percent increase in the value of student ad- 
vising in evnhiaiing overall faculty performance, and Carstensen 
(1979) found that 30 percent of the institutions considered advising 
activities in promotion and tenure decisions; howevtrr, 80 percent of 
these institutions had no formal evaluation process. Conversely, Pino 
(1975) found that 80 percent of the advisement centers, using more 
staff ar*J peer advisors, reported some type of evaluation procedu*'^: 
almost two-thirds of the peer advising programs in Carstensen's 
(1979) study used formal evaluntion procedures. These results indi- 
cate that advising may be considered in faculty performance, but 
little svstematic evnluation exists. 

If the advising program is to he effective, theti evaluation is 
ner.^ssary; if ev duntion is to be a constructive process, then all ad- 
visors must he cvnlnnred. The dispariry between evnhiation of peer 
and faculty ndvisors only reinforces an attitude of unimportance to- 
ward faculty advising. If faculty advisors are not evaluated, then they 
cannot he expected to know and deal with their weaknesses, nor can 
advising bo appropriately considcrcil in the facnhy reward struc- 
ture. 

Recommendation ^: Implement an incentive or reward system — 
No matter how much study, selection, traininK* or evaluation is 
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achieved in an advising program, there must be some incentive for 
advisors to perform this function well. Staf? and peer advison are 
normally paid, but most faculty advisors receive little compensa* 
tion or rewani for performing this function. Carstcnsen (1979) re- 
ported that 57 percent of the institutions provided no recognition for . 
faculty advising. Without incentives faculty advising will devolve to 
its earlier status as perfunctory, unimportant, and burdensome. 

The most obvious ways in which good faculty advising can be 
recognized are through released time frpm teaching, committee 
and/or administrative assignments, additional financial compensa- 
tion, and consideration in salary, promotion, and tenure de isions. 
Such approaches have resulted in increased advisor contacts more 
student satisfaction with advising, and higher retention ic%,.es (Sie* 
wert 1975; Glennen 1976; Myers et al. 1979). 

These approaches may be too costly for some institutions, so other 
types of incentives have been used. Although there is a limit to its 
incentivesness, the intrinsic personal reward of helping students cannot 
be denied. In addition, recognition for good advising has been shown 
through appreciation lunches, advisor awards and certificates, oppor- 
tunities for paid in-service workshops and summer employment, 
credit for independent-study teaching, letters of commendation, and 
general publicity to students, parents, other faculty, and the presi- 
dent. Miller (1972) suggested a weighted performance profile oi nine 
professional faculty activities, including advising. Whatever the weight 
afforded the advising function or whatever the specific incentives pn> 
vided, it is important that ^, -od advising be recognized as a part of 
overall faculty performance. In this way advising becomes a legit- 
imate, desirable faculty activity and will be performed accordingly. 

Recommendation 7: Review the total profrram every five years— 
Although certain revisions in the program will ocair as needed, the 
institution should plan a complete systematic review on a regular 
basis, using the methodology' established through the initial assess- 
ment study. In some cases only data changes will need ici be analyzed; 
in others new objectives, delivery systems, resource allocations, or ad- 
visor selection, training, evaluation, and reward efforts may need to 
be developed. In all cases, new findings and approaches will be di- 
rected toward the improvement of the overall program, and these 
improvements will maintain advisement quality for the next cycle. 

Recommendation S: Conduct more research— In accomplishing the 
above recommendations, institutions should seek new ways to im- 
prove the academic achising process. As new programs are aiiemp- 
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ted or old ones tested, research studies should be designed to de- 
termine their relative worth and adaptabilityj and these results 
should be reported in professional journals. A gdod program at one 
institution raig^t be the ultimate solution at another. Research and 
practice are tied together in a cyclical process, i.e., research leads to 
modified practices, wjiich become the object of further research 
(Katz 1973). Advising is an ^-^icademic process that lends itself to suth 
a cycle, but has not yet beeh used to its fullest potential. 

Conducting such research is no easy matter, however. Much of 
the research cited in this report has been of a survey type. Survey re- 
search should continue and even increase, but more experimental' 
studies should also be undertaken. Gibson (1973) pointed out the 
difficulties of gei^erating researchable hypotheses, or specifying con- 
ceptual variables, and of developincr appropriate measuring instru- 
ments in conducting research on advising. These difficulties are due 
to the complexity of the process and have resulted in outcome^ 
oriented, less genernlizable results. He concluded that the gap be- 
meen theory and actual advising requires the formulation of policies 
and programs based on studies of sound research (p. 7) and that the 
multidimensional nature of academic advising usually suggests a 
multivariate factor-.mahysis design. 

Despite these difficulties, it is incumbent on those responsible for 
academic advising programs to conduct more research on their ef- 
forts. In this way successful advising programs will flourish with 
less struggle, and fewer wheels will be reinvented. 

In summary, this report has attempted to provide both some old 
and some new views of the academic advising process in higher edu- 
cation. Carstensen (1979) reported the greatest overall need of ad- 
vising programs, was the identification of an advising model that 
provides both understanding and administration of the program; this 
report has ho|)efully begun to fill this need. 

The literature and research reported here includes ideas and con- 
cerns that have been expressed for years, but now the critical element 
is implementation. The stiRj^estions made are both necessary and 
possible, and they are possilile with ciurent resou*^ces. With some 
creative thirjHing to develop new strateRies for institutional commlt- 
menr and improvements, and with some risks taken to implement 
these strategies, the advising process will assume a leadership role in 
selecting and retaining students, in developing facidty. and in vprnxu 
mizing the use of all institutional resomres — in other words, in fretting 
us throuRli the 1980\. 
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